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THE REV. BISHOP SIMPSON. 

Tue Rev. MatTHEW Simpson, D.D., one of 
the bishops ofthe Methodist Episcopal Church, 
a6 native of the State of Ohio. He received 
his academic training at Alleghany College, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, and afterward, we be- 
lieve, studied medicine. 
In the vear 1834 he en- 


principal cities, and in New York at the Acade- 
my of Music, will be long remembered by all 
who heard it for its overwhelming power. Upon 
the death of President Linco.n he was selected 
to deliver the funeral oration at Springfield—a 
| service which he performed with tender and 


| try,” which was delivered during the war in our 
| 
' 


| Methodist Episcopal Church. Very recently he 

| was selected by President Grant as one of the 

commission to visit San Domingo, but was com- 
pelled by the pressure of other engagements to 

| decline. He is still in vigorous health, and to 

| 7. appearance capable of years more of active 
abor. 








tered the ministry in the 
Pittsburg Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Ile soon be- 
came known as a most 
eloquent preacher, and 
attained a wide-spread 
popularity. In 1839 he 
was elected president of 
Asbury University, in 
Green Castle, Indiana. 
Inthis position his repu- 
tation and influence as 
a pulpit orator contin- 
d to grow, so that he 
was universally recog- 
nized as one of the fore- 
most men of the State. 
In 1848 he was elected 
by the General Confer- 
ence editor of the West- 
ern Christian Advocate, 
one of the most import- 
ant of the official news- 
papers of the Church, 
In 1852 he was made 
Bishop, and has filled 
the ottice with great ef- 
ficiency, proving hime 
self a successful admin- 
istrator as well as a 
powerful preacher, 

The Methodist bish- 
ops are required by the 
law of their Church to 
travel at large. Their 
superintendency is not 

esan, but general. 
v are, therefore, of 
necessity continually in 
motion, and their field 
travel embraces the 
entire United States, 
with parts of Europe 
and Asia, It is not 
uncommon for a Meth- 
odist bishop to spend 
the winter in the ex- 
treme South, the spring 
in the Middle and New 
vngland States, the 
mmer on the Pacific 
and the fall in 
arer West. Dur- 
hese long tours 

















preaching, 
churches, 
and administering dis- 
Cipline, 

While pursuing this 
laborious life Bishop 
Sirsox has maintain- 
€d his position as an in- 
‘omparable preacher. 
He is the only pulpit 
orator whom we have 
ever heard compared 
with Heyry Warp 
Betcuer. He is, how- 
ever, more sympathetic 
than Mr. By ke HER, and 
Is Preaching is more 
marked by the produc- 
of an immediate 


dedicating 


me vivid impression 
4 on ‘is audiences than 
ag of the famous 
Pastor ot Plymouth 
Vhurch here is a 
Contagion 


in Bisho 
“IMPS ‘N's voice w hich 
bie to thi ore 
mer tot of speech, 
which . es — harshness, a glow of feeling 
caaae 'Y unforced transitions, into the 

|. 0S; and takes the hearer captive. 
a) tae war broke out Bishop Simpson 
Work of en - to the utmost in promoting the 
ed friend yma rebellion. He was the trust- 
Sought}; We lamented Lrxcox, who often 
ounsel. His oration on ** Our Coun- 
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| or of certain improvements in percussion-caps. 
In 1820 percussion fire-arms had already almost 
| superseded the old flint lock ; but there were still 
some practical objections to the innovation, which 
were readily taken advantage of by the old-fash- 
ioned shots of that day. ‘The disadvantage of 
| the detonating powder then in use was that it 
quickly rusted the lock 
of the barrel, that it was 





THE REV. BISHOP SIMPSON.—[Puorograruen py F. Gutexunst, PawwapEtraa.) 


| touching eloquence. It was a worthy close of 
the prolonged funeral service. 

| In his episcopal admimstration Bishop Simp- 
| 8on has been distinguished for the breadth and 
liberality of his opinions on denominational 
questions. He has been from the beginning 
identified with the effort—just crowned with 
success—to secure lay representation in the 


|THE DUKE AND THE INVENTOR. 


THE propensity of military men, even of the 
highest genius, to cling to the ideas and fashions 
in which they have been educated was never 
better exemplified than by a correspondence 
which took place some years since between the 
Duke of Wellington and Mr. Wright, the invent- 





| 


} affected by damp, and 
| that the charcoal in the 
gunpowder occasioned 
the accumulation of 
dirt. In that year Mr, 
Wright, who was an ar- 
dent sportsman as well 
as an excellent chemist, 
was led to turn to prac 
tical account some ex- 
pe! iments he had made 
with fulminating mer- 
cury as far back as the 
year 1805, soon after its 
discovery. He primed 
some caps with a prep- 
aration of this powerful 
detonator, mixed with 
a solution of benzoin 
as a protection against 
damp, and quickly found 
by experiment that the 
idea was valuable. Aft- 
er many trials he wrote 
to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, pointing out the 
advantages of the new 
substance, as being free 
from damp, producing 
no rust, and being safer 
than the old prepara- 
tion. In the same let- 
ter Mr. Wright suggest 
ed the application of the 
principle of percussion 
to ships’ guns. ‘The 
Duke’s reply was as fol- 
lows: **The Duke of 
Wellington presents his 
compliments to Mr 
Wright, and has the 
honor to inform him 
that the application of 
fire by percussion to na- 
val ordnance has been 
considered by various 
committees of officers 
of the navy and of the 
artillery, each of which 
has decided against it 
in every form. There 
are strong objections to 
the use of the copper 
cap mentioned by Mr. 
Wright, which Mr. 
Wright has not taken 
into consideration.” 

The value of Mr. 
Wright's invention is 
now placed beyond 
doubt. In 1823 he 
published a full account 
of its process, and its 
superiority was soon 
afterward generally ad- 
mitted; but alihough 
subsequently adopted 
by government, it never 
received any other of- 
ficial recognition than 
is contained in the 
above letter. 











BANNOCKBURN. 


Scorr has described 
the battle of Bannock- 
burn in imperishable 
verse; and even to this 
day, when all animosi- 
ty between Englishmen 
and Scotsmen has hap- 
pily passed away, and 
the two are one people, 
with only such slight 
differences of character 
and idiosyncrasy as to show that they are not 
twins, though excellent good friends and broth- 
ers, this story of the battle is never recited in 
Scottish ears without exciting a thrill of patriotic 
emotion. The battle was a fortunate aecident 
or a happy achievement both for the Scotch and 
the English. It prevented the English from 
yaunting themselves too much, and it prevented 
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the Seotch from considering themselves too hope- 
lessly the inferiors of the English. Not but 
that the Scotch are somewhat vainglorious on 
the subject; but if they be, the little trait of 
character may be pardoned for the patriotic 
apivit that widerlies it. Bannockburn is al- 
ways the set-olf to Flodden in popular estima- 
tion, and without it Flodden would be a sore 
subject. ‘' So you are going to England to prac- 
tice surgery,” said a Scottish lawyer to a client, 
who had been a cow-doctor; ** but have you 
skill enough for your new profession?” ‘* Hoots! 
ay, plenty o’ skill!” ** But are you not afraid 
ye may sometimes kill your patients, if you do 
hot study medicine for a while as your proper 
profession?” ‘* Nae fear: and if I do kill a few 
o' the Southrons, it will take a great deal o’ kill- 
ing to mak’ up for Flodden!” 
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83" The SUPPLEMENT to this Number of Harrer’s 
Week ty contains a fine Sketch, by Mr. Jutian Scott, 
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qurea;” a view of a Hospitat ror Wounpep So_piers 
IN Tur Patacse oF Versatiies; @ finely illustrated 
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THE JOINT COMMISSION. 
HE reference of all the disputed questions 
between the United States and England to 
a commission of citizens of the best character 
and ability from both countries is a proposition 
so simple and satistactory that it will be heart- 
ily applauded by every honest American and 
Englishman. <A pacific settlement by the com- 
mission will be a most signal triumph for the 
administration of General Grant. ‘That he 
should be personally associated with the sup- 
pression of the rebellion as general-in-chief, 
and that as President the chief foreign diffi- 
culty arising from the rebellion should be hap- 
pily adjusted, would be a singular good for- 
tune. ‘To establish peace at home by skillful 
military operations, and to secure it abroad by 
wise negotiation, would fairly entitle him to the 
praise of an efficient peace-maker; and those 
who have imagined some secret hostility upon 
his part to Great Britain, and a willingness to 
resort to war to win popularity, and who have 
even believed that his zealous interest in San 
Domingo annexation had some bearing upon 
his hostile foreign plans, will now be admonish- 
ed that he is too sagacious an American and 
too true a man to prostitute his position to feed 
a miserable jealousy or an unreasonable an- 
tipathy. 
The gentlemen named by the President for 
the commission, upon the part of the United 
States, are so well known and esteemed that 
They 
are men of spotless character, and of recognized 
capacity. ‘The selection is in every way most 
fortunate, and, like that for the San Domingo 
commission, shows that the Administration 
comprehends the great and controlling force of 
character in public affairs. The names of the 
commissioners are a sutlicient pledge to the 
country that all its just demands will be main- 
tained in the most intelligent and forcible man- 
ner, and with the most honorable American 
feeling. With such men neither jobbery nor 
Buncombe is possible. The position of the 
Unired States will be asserted with the utmost 
independence and with the highest courtesy, 
and the British commissioners will feel that 
they are in contact with men who represent 
_both the general conviction and the best char- 
acter of the American people, 
Of the British commissioners Sir Epwarp 
THORNTON is favorably known in this country, 





the wisdom of the selection is manifest. 


and the Earl De Grey and Ripon is one of the 
most liberal and able of British statesmen. Mr, 
3ERNARD is a noted expert in international law; 
and the two gentlemen from Canada, if less 
known in the United States, are cons}Acuous 
in Cunadian politics, It is fortunate that the 
commission is to sit in Washington, where the 
British members can acquaint themselves, as 
they could not in England, with the exact feel- 
ing with which they have to deal. They will 


iearn that no seusible or representative body of 
Americans wishes or asks Great Britain to do 
what America would, under the same circum- 


stances, scornfully refuse to do; and they will 
perceive how much it is possible even for diplo- 
muitists to effect in cementing the friendship of 
two great kindred nations. Where there is a 
will there is a way. 
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GAMBETTA REPUBLICANISM. 

Ix the midst of the tragical closing scenes of 
the war in France, when the French armies 
seemed to be annihilated, and the only hope 
i of humar 





ne men was for peace, M. 
\ Was reported as making ‘‘a splendid 

Se = When the armistice was concluded, 
‘and active hostilities ceased, and the election 
was ordered, M. GaAMBETTA issued a proclama- 
tion prohibiting certain persons to be candi- 
dates. Those whom he prohibited were the 
members of the families that had reigned in 
France, and certain classes of persons who had 
held office under the empire. Tiiis proceeding 








showed both the absolute disintegration of po- 
litical society in France, and the character and 
intelligeuce of those who call themselves re- 
publicans. M. Gampetra is one of a small 
number of gentlemen who, after the surrender 
of Lovis Napotreon at Sedan, called them- 
selves a republic, and seized authority. It was 
five months ago, and they have never even ask- 
ed of the French people a justification of their 
coup d'état. And when all was over in the field, 
and the imperative necessity of the situation was 
to ascertain the wish of France, M. GAMBETTA 
—as absolute a usurper as can be conceived— 
declared that France should not express her 
will. 

His conduct explains what seemed so strange 
to many persons in this country—the enormous 
majority for Louis Naro.von at the plebiscite 
of last May, and the vote of a man like M. La- 
BOULAYE for the empire. He said that the re- 
publican leaders in France had no respect what- 
ever for liberty, and no conception of the essen- 
tial conditions of constitutional government ; 
and he thought the despotism of the empire 
preferable to the anarchy and tyranny of such 
a republic as the leaders proposed. Since those 
leaders seized power nothing has been more ev- 
ident than their indifference to the wishes or to 
the condition of France. The country had been 
deprived of arms under the empire. In the 
country towns a Chassepot was as mysterious 
an instrument as a boomerang. But when the 
Germans approached, loads of arms arrived, 
with ‘‘a splendid speech” from M. Gambetta, 
exhorting every body to seize a Chassepot and 
rise for their altars and their fires. While the 
bewildered people hopelessly contemplated the 
Chassepots, and finally put them under the bed 
lest they might harm somebody, the Germans 
arrived and summoned the town. Defense, of 
course, was not contemplated. The Germans 
entered, raised their little flag over the town- 
house, posted a proclamation in German and 
French commanding every body who had arms 
to bring them immediately to the designated 
authority under pain of summary trial by court- 
martial, The worthy citizen took the Chassepot 
from under the bed and duly delivered it ac- 
cording to orders, thankful to be safely rid of 
the dangerous weapon; and on his way home 
he read another proclamation announcing the 
rules which every body was to observe under 
pain, ete., ete. And the worthy citizen punc- 
tually observed every one of them, and blessed 
his stars for a whole skin. 

It was because the Committee of Defense 
knew this, and feared the verdict of such worthy 
citizens, that they refrained from consulting 
them. It was because Louis Buianc knew that 
such citizens were the strength of the empire 
that he declared it to be inexpedient to call an 
Assembly, lest it might be under improper in- 
fluences! Such stultification is incredible upon 
the part of a man like Louris Branc. But it 
shows that those who call themselves republic- 
ans neither trust the people nor comprehend a 
republic. The essence of republican faith is 
that the people can be trusted in precisely such 
an emergency. ‘The justification of this faith 
in this country is that, despite rebels and Cop- 
perheads, the people, at regular elections dur- 
ing the war, pronounced for its steady persist- 
ence, and against compromise or surrender. 
That was the marvel of political skepticism. 
That was the annihilation of the theory, which 
was so sincerely held in many minds, that a re- 
public was a pretty pleasure-yacht, but not a 
craft to weather a typhoon. 

The object of M. Gambetta and his friends 
now is not to ascertain the will of France, but 
to establish a republic. If they dared, they 
would declare a republic without an election. 
But since that is impracticable, they hope to 
secure a majority for their purpose in the Na- 
tional Assembly by contriving that it shall not 
represent France. Yet the chief object of ev- 
ery patriotic Frenchman who is also a repub- 
lican should be to know precisely the character 
and weight of opinion in the country, What- 
ever party may be found to be in the majority 
needs nothing more than an accurate knowledge 
of the force of the opposition. But this is the 
very knowledge which M. Gampetra would ex- 
clude. He knows, however, that when Lovis 
Puivipre’s government suddenly disappeared, 
it had an enormous majority o. the Assembly 
and of the voters of France. He knows that no 
government in France, whatever its form, can 
hope for strength or duration which does not 
spring from the clearly expressed preference of 
the people. 

In any case, indeed, the future of France is 
obscure. If the National Assembly shonld es- 
tablish a republic, it would probably be formed 
according to the theories of M. Gampetra and 
his friends, and be administered by them. That 
such a republic would guarantee or protect in- 
dividual liberty is extremely doubtful; and, 
therefore, that it should have the sympathy of 
those who prefer a republic like ours, because 
it does offer the best chance of such a guaran- 
tee, is not clear. An American is certainly not 
bound by his political faith to admire, because 
of its name, the despotic oligarchy called the 
Venetian republic ; and he will be slow to yield 
his faith, because of ‘‘ a splendid speech,” to a 
government called republican, but controlled 
by those who show no appreciation of the re- 














publican principle. Yet every monarchy in 
France, of whatever name, has so conspicuously 
fuiled that the question really seems to become 
one cf men. If the result of the action of the 
Assembly should be to bring into power honest, 
able, and intelligent men, under whatever po- 
litical form, it would be the dawn of a new day 
for that unhappy country, for they would found 
a sound system. But it can not be denied that 
a GAMBETTA government would not seem to be 
the happy day-spring. 


A ROSY VIEW CONSIDERED. 


Tuat the government of the city of New 
York has long been a reproach is undeniable. 
Fifteen years ago, under the mayoralty of Frr- 
Nanvo Woop, the general feeling ot insecu- 
rity was so profound that citizens of all parties 
united in a request to the Legislature for relief, 
and the Police Commission was established. 
Since that day there has been a feeling of con- 
fidence in that department ; but nobody denied 
that the system of municipal interference by 
the Legislature was unusual, although amply 
justified by the situation. The people of the 
State being the political society which granted 
a charter to the city, they could rightfully make 
such stipulations as the genius of popular gov- 
ernment and the actual circumstances demand- 
ed, This was the justification of the late mixed 
municipal system. It has now been changed, 
and the Citizens’ Association—a body whose 
ostensible aim is purity of city administration, 
but which circumstances have sometimes tend- 
ed to throw into disrepute—declares that the 
change is to be most advantageous for the city. 
Its president announces that he has had “the 
strongest assurance from the principal men now 
holding power” that they are going to be re- 
markably honest and efficient. The Board of 
Docks he especially mentions as about to do 
its work most faithfully. The municipal fu- 
ture, in fact, is wreathed with rosy smiles, and 
the president of the Association has never be- 
fore seen a better prospect of improved gov- 
ernment than under the new charter and ‘‘ the 
men now holding office.” 

The justification of this cheerful expectation 
he finds in the fact that by the new charter offi- 
cial responsibility has been fixed. That is, in- 
deed, an admirable point. Every man knows 
that responsibility is the cardinal condition of 
the wise exercise of power. The reason is that 
if the people are displeased, they see upon what 
agent to charge the responsibility, and him they 
remove at the next election. But this is possi- 
ble only when the elections are honest. If the 
officers who are nominally responsible control 
the elections, the responsibilty is nominal also. 
What prospect of improved government does 
the president of the Citizens’ Association see 
in a system in which certain gentlemen who 
hold the chief responsible offices also control 
the nominations of those who appoint them, and 
manipulate the elections by which the appoint- 
ing power is chosen? For instance, under the 
new charter the Mayor appoints the heads of 
departments, who now give such encouraging 
assurances of efficiency and economy; and those 
heads of departments control the nomination 
and the choice of the Mayor at elections which 
are known tobe corrupt. ‘Heads, I win; tails, 
you lose.” If we are asked whether we sup- 
pose that, with all the electoral frauds, there 
is not a clear and overwhelming Democratic 
majority in the city, the reply is that those who 
legitimate a government upon elections which 
they allow to be partially fraudulent must show 
the limit of the fraud before they can claim an 
acknowledgment of the legitimacy of the gov- 
ernment, 

It is not enough, therefore, to insist that the 
government of the city will now be better be- 
cause responsibility is distinctly fixed, unless 
the people see that that responsibility can be 
made operative. At the present time Tamma- 
ny Hall nominates and elects and appoints all 
the chief city officers. Yet under the auspices 
of Tammany Hall the elections are notoriously 
corrupt. The only way, therefore, in which 
Tammany Hall, which is practically the gov- 
ernment of the city, can remove the conviction 
of all intelligent citizens that, despite the forms 
of the charter and of apparent responsibility, 
there is fatal and enormous corruption. is by se- 
curing elections honest beyond cavil. The 
masters of the city alone have the power to do 
it. Let them do it so fully and clearly that no- 
body can affect to doubt. It is the first thing 
which is demanded, and if they fail to do it, it 
is because they do not dare. 

But until it is done, so long as suspicion 
taints the very spring of the system, nothing will 
avail, Mr, Cox may claim that the taxes of 
New York are lighter than those of many other 
cities ; Mr. O’'GorMAN may declare that every 
government is necessarily a Ring ; the Citizens’ 
Association may aver that responsibility is at 
last settled ; others may declare that the city is 
well governed because some vast plans of knav- 
ery are found even here to be intolerable, and 
because of fine promises for the future; others 
may proudly proclaim that life and liberty are 
safe, and justice secure ; that the judicial bench 
is unspotted, and graced with magistrates be- 
fore whom envy itself is dumb, and who have 
made the name of New York judge every where 
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[Feprvary 25, 187]. 


honored and beloved; that the Streets are ke 
in perfect order ; that the parks are a ened, 
neatness ; and that complaint is wanton mal 
Yet until there is an honest election “a 
by those who have the power, and y : 
the proof of it to the condition of tl 
mind, the declaration of good govern 
fall upon justly incredulous ears, 

Meanwhile, if the city government js more 
efficient than ever before, as is now ¢! * 
it is because of the steady exposure of k 
made by the press ; and the masters of t} 
knowing the fatal tendency of absolute 
will, of course, welcome nothing so war 
honest criticism. 
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BISMARCK’S “ BLOOD AND IRox» 
Ir 8 remarkable that throughout the French 
and German war the only trust-worthy aa 
of its progress and events has been sent fir, 
the German head-quarters. The intense desire 
of the newspaper correspondents to convey jy). 
portant intelligence before any rival, has jn 
posed upon the public the most amus 
unfounded stories. The latest illustration of 
this swiftness and uncertainty was the report 
of the terms that Germany intended to offer ie 
France. These were duly reported, and t\y 
London Times and other great journals thyp- 
dered accordingly. But before the reverbeyg. 
tion had died away it appeared, as in the ciy- 
cles of Mrs. Gamp, that it was “no sich.” 
The news was not authentic. Indeed, nothing 
is more comical than the idea that Bismanx 
unbosoms himself to every gentleman of the 
press whom he chances to meet ; and the quan- 
tity of bread to the sack in all the glowing 
tories of BisMarcK’s conversations with those 
gushing gentlemen should have suggested a 
wise suspicion in this wnstance. ‘Toe German 
Chancellor has evidently one valuable quality— 
he can hold his tongue and keep a secret; and 
he follows very closely Mr. Lixcory’s wisdom 
in not jumping the stream until he reaches ir, 
In his account of his first interview with M. 
JuLes Favre, four months ago, Count Pis- 
MARCK suggested that it would not be worth 
while to talk of the possible terms of a settle- 
ment until they had agreed that an armistice 
was practicable. But neither Bismarck nor 
the Emperor have ever concealed their convie- 
tion that some adequate security against French 
encroachment was indispensable. What this 
security must in their opinion be was not pre- 
cisely stated, but it was very distinctly under- 
stood. It was a cession of territory. And 
the ground of the claim has been also very evi- 
dent from the beginning. France, in pursi- 
ance of her ancient policy of aggression, hai 
provoked a war with Germany, and the Em- 
peror and his glittering suit departed from 
Paris upon a military promenade to Bevlir 
Foiled and utterly overthrown, France | 
reeled from field to field, hopelessly defeated 
and humiliated, until Paris itself—the Me 
the very holy city, of French pride and vanity 
—is starved and shelled into surrender. 
Meanwhile Bismarck’s view and purpose 
have apparently never changed. The sclieme 
of his ambition has been to make Prussia Ger- 
many, and to paralyze Austria and France. 
He was ready for the war which France began, 
and with every fresh disaster he has compre- 
hended only more clearly that the result would 
be upon the part of France an undying hatred 
of Germany, and a resolution to rise from the 
ruins of to-day to a glorious future of victo! 
To make what seems to him this inevita 
war of the future as harmless as practicable ! 
Germany, and to weaken France, he has + 
ly concealed his intention to retain ceriain | 
ritory. 
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It was the consciousness of tlils | 
termination—a resolution which they int¢ 
ed by the intention of France in this 
by its conduct in other wars—which ins) 
the first words of the Committee of Det 
‘Not an inch of territory ; not a ston 
fortress.” Each side knew the stake, 
France has lost. 

In demanding the absolute cession of 4 ‘ 
tain strip of Rhenish territory without re! 
to the inhabitants Germany will follow the 
toms of war and conquest, and her cisie 
of the modern form of consulting the | 
wifl not, under the circumstances, excl 
protest of Europe. Every government 
conscious of the reply, drawn from thet! 
antecedents, which Germany would disdiit! 
suggest. But nothing in the conduct of 
war justifies the expectation of the demand 
Germany of terms wantonly humiliating. I 
MARCK does not respect public opinicn, but 
knows its value. He is the most saé® 
statesman that Germany has seen since 5! 2 
although of wholly ditterent convict 
He is not likely, therefore, ! 


s prests 


18- 
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ns 


sympathies, 
jure his cause, or touch the marvelou 
ot Germany in the war, by proposing what \ 
forbid general acquiescence, and tend to JU 
a war of desperation. a 
Germany will undoubtedly demand Rheni=? 
territory and a large indemnity. This last, " 
ed to the enormous expense of the war, W! © 
den France with so heavy a debt that she 
be under bonds to keep the peace, bees° ©" 
people would protest against further w#' —_ 
tion. And further than this Brsmanck p' 
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». eares little. He is indifferent to the form 
ry areas that France may choose, because 
ne undoubtedly sure that, whatever the form 
be, civil dissension 1s inevitable. And 
_ if peace follows the armistice, Germany 
| recross the Rhine, leaving France — 
f provinces, staggering under a vast debt 
. ill not dare to increase, and torn 


ich she wh M ' 
h political strife. ‘The questions of this 


a” said BISMARCK, some years ago, “ are 
-» be settled by argument, but by blood and 
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“AN EMPTY VISION.” 


SpnaTor Howarp, of Michigan, is reported 
to have remarked, after the great speech of Mr. 
<cuurz upon the reform of the civil service, 
that the project was “an empty vision. The 
Senator from Michigan is in illustrious com- 
pany. When the British Parliament reformed 
the law that hung a man for stealing five shil- 
lings, Lord Eldon said that the bulwarks of 
the British Constitution were going. And when 
the law abolishing the slave-trade passed the 
House of Lords, Earl St. Vincent walked out, 
declaring that he washed his hands of the ruin 
of the same venerable tradition. An empty vi- 
sion is probably avery dreadful kind of vision, but 
perhaps the vision of a reform in the stupidities 
and corruptions of the civil service is no empticr 
than that of the abolition of slavery, which cheer- 
ed agreat many souls a dozen years ago. And 
a project which commands the sympathy of the 
intelligence of the country, which is supported 
by men like Mr. Scuenck, Mr. Kevvey, and 
Mr, JencKEs, as well as by some eminent col- 
leagues of Mr. Howarp, and which is strongly 
recommended by the President for action by 
this Congress, if it be a vision, is, perhaps, not 
accurately described as empty. It is a fact 
well worthy the attention of Senator Howarp 
that “empty” visions are those of men who are 
not especially in earnest; but when men of 
strong convictions and great tenacity see vi- 
sions, they are visions—if the Senator will for- 
give a frightful mixture of metaphors—which 
are very likely to hold water. 

Those who cling sturdily to principles in pol- 
ities are very generally called visionary, while 
those who constantly defer to what they sup- 
pose to be the popular feeling are called prac- 
tical. The favorite doctrine of the trimming 
school is that politics is the application of prin- 
ciple so far as it is expedient; that is, so far as 
circumstances and human nature will allow. 
But the difficulty with this theory is that it isa 
sliding scale with a fatal tendency toward the 
bottom. The best despot and the worst dema- 
gogue equally plead that they do all that the 
situation will permit. Mr. Sewarp said that 
he early learned from JEFFERSON that in poli- 
tics we must do what we can, not what we 
would. The difficulty, we repeat, is that this is 
a downward tendency. It is, in a word, shap- 
ing your action by your estimate of men and 
things—a judgment which is necessarily con- 
fused and inadequate, even if it be not utterly 
erroneous—instead of acting upon a clearly dis- 
cerned principle. A trimmer is always drift- 
ing. He is always in danger of striking upon 
reefs and shoals, because he steers not by the 
beacons upon the headlands, but by the lights 
in the houses upon the shore. 

The vision of a civil service conducted so as 
to secure the utmost efficiency and economy, 
so far from being ‘‘empty,” as the Michigan 
Senator supposes, is the prophetic vision which 
springs from confidence in the common-sense 
of the people. Its most conspicuous opponents 
in Congress thus far have been Senators Mor- 
tox, Nyg, Campron, and Howarp; and in 
the House, Generals Butter and Loaan, and 
Messrs. Bixeuam and Woopwarp. Many of 
these gentlemen are noted as careful students 
of public opinion, and some of them have start- 
ed a little hastily in directions in which public 
option did not point; but they thought it 
— And the dire results of starting too soon 
Mustrate the peril of trusting your surmise of 
- way that the wind is going to blow. As 

© vision of those who believe in the advantage 
and the practicability of managing the public 
service upon the same principles that a sound 
private business is conducted becomes more 
and more real, some people will feel the breeze, 
and gracefully adjust their sails accordingly. 
Empty visions, indeed! Does not Senator 
Howarp remember the astounding number of 


* original anti-slavery men” that the war de- 
veloped ? 


CHEAP BLARNEY. 

Is Buncombe so indispensable to political 
success as the conduct of politicians would im- 
ply? Such & question involves another—wheth- 
wd technical politicians are so sagacious as is 
nerally assumed? Certainly some of the 
We pe ce public men in the country, 
dp © who are surest of a long and honor- 
” fame, have been denounced as very poor 
liti¢ ians, Yet they have risen steadily in es- 
nie and in distinction, while crowds of “ know- 
ng politicians are still kicking their obscure 
one bee! tae The chief recent form 
= the propitiation of the Irish 
“, 48 it is called; and many painstaking gen- 





tlemen have exhausted their wits in the prob- 
lem of how to secure it. General BuTLer, who 
toils assiduously after the probable course of 
public opinion—who studies the weather-cock 
with a patient prayerfulness of hope which is 
exceedingly touching, is a statesman who might 
be represented as continually trying to drop the 
freshest salt upon the tails of the most fugacious 
birds. He has been prospecting for the Irish 
vote, and he has recently persuaded Congress 
to share his labors. 

That the gentlemen known as the Irish exiles 
may have been justified in their efforts to excite 
rebellion against the English Government, and 
that their punishment was wantonly severe, 
may be conceded. But why the Congress of 
the United States should signalize their arrival 
here by a formal vote of welcome would not at 
first appear, because political refugees are con- 
stantly coming to this country from over the 
sea. We do not remember that Mr. Jonn 
Mi1TcHELL, who escaped from British servitude 
only to wish that he had fat American slaves 
of his own, was rapturously received even by a 
Congress in which the fat slave-holding interest, 
under the name of Democracy, was in the ma- 
jority: and Mr. Taomas Francis Meacuer 
was not the subject of a national “ ovation” in 
the form of a resolution, although he secured 
his own liberty and was not pardoned. Two 
other Irish gentlemen—Mr. O'Gorman and his 
friend Mr. Driton, friends of Smita O'Brien 
—came quietly to America, and Congress spake 
never a word. But now Mr. Rossa and his 
companions arrive, and the Tammany agents 
and the United States officers run a prodigious 
race to see who shall first welcome them, and 
General Butier, shrewd student of the wind, 
springs a resolution upon Congress to signalize 
the happy event by especial congratulation. 

The gentlemen themselves have undoubtedly 
already learned that all this ardor does not 
mean sympathy, but votes, The majority of 
the majority in Congress which passed the 
resolution of welcome probably had no knowl- 
edge whatever of the Irish exiles, nor of their 
services to their country or to liberty, They saw 
a cheap chance of blarney, and they blarneyed. 
The good sense of the exiles, with that of every 
intelligent American and European, will see in 
the whole performance a wanton sacrifice of 
dignity and self-respect upon the part of the 
Congress of the United States. As an expres- 
sion of sincere feeling, it was laughable. Asa 
bid for votes, it will unquestionably be a failure. 
As a national disgrace and signal feat of Bun- 
combe, the resolution will remain. 


SUFFERING FRANCE, 


Cuanity is of no party and of all countries, 
and the appeal of the committee of New York 
citizens for the relief of the suffering in France 
needs no urging. But it may not be known to 
many who would gladly give something in suc- 
cor of the unimaginable sorrow and misfortunes 
of the French that a committee of the most 
conspicuous and responsible gentlemen in this 
city has been formed for the purpose of receiv- 
ing and forwarding every kind of subscription 
and relief. A day or two after the organiza- 
tion they sent fifty thousand francs to Mr. 
WaASHBEURNE, our minister at Paris, and they 
intend to remit constantly all contributions re- 
ceived. Money may be sent to CHARLES 
LANIER, treasurer, 27 Pine Street, and com- 
munications in regard to provisions, grain, seed, 
etc., may be addressed to Davip Dows, chair- 
man, 

Congress has requested the President to have 
a national ship or ships ready at New York to 
convey the food that may be offered. We all 
know what war is, although happily in this part 
of the country we have been spared the deso- 
lation that lies in its withering track. But 
France lies stripped and paralyzed in the midst 
of the severest of winters. A private letter 
from Cannes, in the south of France, says that 
**it is the most rigorous winter of the genera- 
tion.” In the hour of her bitter sorrow let 
France feel the sympathizing and succoring 
hand of America. Boston moved simulta- 
neously with New York ; and other cities, long 
before these words are read, will doubtless have 
opened heart and hand to the victims of the 
terrible war. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Fioripa has, this winter, its usual comple- 
ment of scientific visitors, who are engaged in 
prosecuting investigations upon its natural his- 
tory. Mr. E. J. Maynarp, of Massachusetts, is 
exploring the ee of the keys and the 
southern portion of the State; Mr. N. H. Brsu- 
op, of New Jersey, and Mr. Geor@e A. Boarp- 
MAN, Of Maine, are at work with a similar object 
about Jacksonville. Professor Wyman, of Cam- 
bridge, also is making use of the opportunities of 
his third or fourth visit to the State in the crit- 
ical examination of the ancient mounds and 
shell heaps which abound every where. 





According to a report of a leading furrier in 
New York the season of 1870 was very unfavor- 
able to high prices for furs, as the warm weather 
lasted so late into the winter that but little time 
elapsed between the beginning of cold weather 
and the holidays, when such purchases are usu- 
ally made, so that there was but little demand 

furs. The stocks remaining over, it is said, 


for 
| are considerable, and unusually low prices are 





likely to prevail for sometime. The war in Eu- 
rope has also had a somewhat depressing effect 
upon this branch of industry, as interfering with | 
the markets, and deranging the yalues to a very | 
considerable degree. 





Attention was called in the Scientific Record 
of Harper's Magazine for March, 1870, to the 
economical value of the palmetto leaf as a fibre, 
and to the great demand existing for it in Eu- 
rope; and we have reason to believe that quite a 
number of the readers of Harper's Magazine went 
into the business of collecting and shipping these 
leaves on the suggestion of the paragraph re- 
ferred to. We learn from a recent publication 
of the Agricultural Department that a cargo of 
50 bales was lately shipped from New Orleans to 
Liverpool, where the price is now about 10} 
cents a pound. The entire consignment was 
worth $1200, of which $1000 was clear profit. 
It is stated that one man could gather the whole 
quantity in forty or fifty days. 





Recent telegraphic advices from Havana an- 
nounce that Captain SELFRIDGE, who is engaged 
in prosecuting the Darien ship canal explora- 
tion, thinks he has discovered a practicable route 
over a line where the elevation of the divide is 
not more than three hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. The dispatch is dated Paya, 
on the Tuira River, a stream which empties into 
the Gulf of San Miguel, on the Pacific. 





Of the many fresh-water fish characteristic of 
the continent of North America comparatively 
few, with the exception of members of the 
salmon and trout family, are of sufficient eco- 
nomical value to make i cspeibent to introduce 
them into regions where they do not naturally 
occur. This transfer has been made to a very 
disastrous extent in the case of the pike (Zsoz), 
which, although multiplying rapidly, is at the 
same time the determined foe of all other kinds 
of fish, and soon almost exterminates them from 
the waters which it inhabits. For this reason 
some States have passed laws prohibiting, under 
severe penalties, except by direct permission of 
the Commissioners of the Fisheries, any transfer 
of the specics in question to new localities. 
There is, however, one fish that is of great value, 
and which can be introduced without as much 
doubt of the ao of the act as exists in re- 
gard to the pike. We refer to the black bass 
(@rystes salmoides). This inhabits, in one va- 
riety or another, the basin of the great lakes, 
of the a Valley, and the upper waters 
of the streams of the South Atlantic coast as far 
north as the James River. Within a few years 
it has been transferred with success to streams 
previously uninhabited by it—to the Potomac, for 
one, where it is now extremely abundant. Dur- 
ing the past summer some public-spirited gen- 
tlemen of Philadelphia collected among them- 
selves a fund to stock the Delaware with this 
noble fish, and obtained about seven hundred, 
orincipally in the vicinity of Harper’s Ferry. 

hese were carried alive in large tanks to the 
Delaware, and deposited in that stream at Eas- 
ton, about two hundred of the number dying 
by the way. The same party of gentlemen pro- 
pose to use a surplus fund in their hands in ex- 
perimenting upon the restocking of the river 
with shad and salmon. 








Dr. PackarpD has lately-announced the dis- 
covery, by Professor VERRILL, of a dipterous 
larva of the genus Chironomus, at a depth of 120 
feet, in the vicinity of Eastport, Maine. He also 
describes a mite, or Acarus, as occurring at a 
similar depth. He has not yet ascertained 
whether, like other species of the genus, the lat 
ter lives, in any of its stages, in the gills of the 
lamellibranchiate mollusca, 





A recent communication to the State Depart- 
ment from the United States consul at St. Helena 
states the fact that the white ants, which have 
effected a lodgment in the island, are rapidly 
destroying every thing upon it. No wood but 
teak, and sometimes not even that, escapes their 
fangs; and numbers of houses in Jamestown 
have been fairly gutted by them—doors, win- 
dow -sashes, floors, and roofs, all being eaten 
up, leaving nothing but the bare walls, 





According to late accounts Captain Foyen, 
to whom we have recently alluded as prosecu- 
ting the whale-fishery in the Norwegian seas by 
means of steamboats and torpedo harpoons, suc 
ceeded during the past summer in capturing 
thirty-eight fin-back whales, valued at about 

000. As these whales are very apt to sink | 
when killed by the explosion of the missiles, he 
has devised a special apparatus for buoying them 
up to enable him to tow them into port, where 
they are subjected to the mode of treatment we 
have heretofore described. 





It is stated in some of the papers that the sys- 
tem of storm signal observations now in prog 
ress under the direction of the Signal Corps of 
the army was devised by Great Britain before 
it was made use of by the United States govern 
ment. This is perhaps correct so far as it goes; 
but it is to Professor Henry, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, that we owe the origin- 
al idea of procuring dispatches regularly in rela- 
tion to the weather, and tabulating them, as also 
of placing them on a map so as to show, day by 
day, thegeneral character of the weather through- 
out the United States. For several years prior 
to the beginning of the war this system was car- 
ried on regularly, and was of great interest to 
visitors to the Institution. The occupation of 
the telegraph lines for military purposes, and 
the fire in the Smithsonian building, broke up 
the arrangement; and it was about to be re- 
sumed when the government undertook the 
work, thereby relieving the Institution from 
the necessity of its further prosecution. 





An effort is now being made by Chilians to ob- 
tain aid from the Argentine government to con- 
struct a railway from Buenos Ayres to Chili by 
the way of the Planchon Pass. 


sessions 


Among the experiences of the Mount Wash- 
ington winter party may be mentioned an expo- 
sure to perhaps the greatest cold ever recorded 
in the annals ofscience. The temperature of 40° 
below zero was not in itself unusual; but to this 
was added a hurricane blowing at the rate of 
ninety miles an hour. The combination of such 
a wind with the temperature indicated would 
probably have been entirely unsupportable but 











for the means of protection enjoyed by the party 
in the dwelling which had been fitted up express- 
ly for their accommodation. 


The returns of the Massachusetts fisheries for 
1870 exhibit a remarkable feature in the small 
quantity of No. 1 mackerel, which usually yield- 
the most favorable returns to the fishermen. 
Although the catch is much greater than last 
year, the quantity of No. 1 is said to be only 
about 66,000 barrels. The catch in 1865 was 
153,000 barrels, but has since then steadily de- 
creased annually to less than half that amount. 
Should this diminution continue, it will make a 
serious difference in the profits of mackerel fish 
ing in the American waters. As some of our read- 
ers may not know what determines the different 
srades of mackerel, we may state(borrowing from 
Jr. STORER) that No. 1 fish must be 13 inches 
long from the tip of the snout to the notch of 
the caudal fin, and must be fat; No, 2 are fat 
fish, less than 13 inches in lehgth; No. 3 com- 
prise those which are 13 inches long, and poor; 
while No, 4 are under 13 inches, and poor. : 


DOMESTIC LN'TELLIGENCE, 
CONGRESS. 

February 6.—In the Senate, the policy of government 
interference with the‘railroads was discussed at length, 
without action.—In the House, the bill authorizing the 
stationing of a vessel at New York to take supplies 
contributed for the sufferers in France and Germany 
was —p amende so as to authorize the stationing 
of others at Boston and Philadelphia for the same pur- 
pose, 

_ February 7.—In the Senate, the repeal of the resolu- 
tion authorizing the payment of the Chorpenning claim 
was considered at some length, aud finally carried. The 
debate related mainly to the propricty of the Postmas- 
ter-General’s course in the matter, which was not in- 
volved at all in the question of repeal.—The House 
passed a bill providing that claims against the govern- 
ment when once settled shall not be reopened after six 
years from the time of their origin, except in certain 
special cases, It also prohibits employs of the gov- 
ernment from prosecuting claims in departments In 
which they’ have served. 

‘ebruary 8.—A bill was introduced in the Senate 
peoviding severe penalties for bribery at elections,—A 

ili was wo in the House for the sale of the navy- 
yards at Brooklyn and Charlestown. A discussion 
followed on the expediency of maintaining public 
navy-yards in preference to having vessels built by 
private contract. A substitute for the bill was oleved, 
constituting Secretary Robeson, Admiral Porter, Gen- 
eral Sherman, Brigadier-General K umphreys, and Cap- 
tain Patterson, of the Coast Survey, a committee to 
inquire into the expediency of selling the Brooklyn 
Navy-Yard. 

February 9.—A bill was presented in the Senate for 
the better security of life on steam vessels.—In the 
House, a motion was made to go into Committee of 
the Whole for the purpose of reaching the bill for the 
repeal of the income tax. The vote, which is regarded 
as a test on the general question for repeal, was taken 
amidst considerable excitement, and resulted in the re- 
jection of the motion—108 to 107. 

February 10.—In the Senate, a bill was introduced 
increasing the salary of the minister to Berlin to the 
standard of the London and Paris niissions.—In the 
House, Admiral Porter was bitterly assailed by Messrs, 
Banks and Butler. In the course of lis remarks Mr. 
Banks alluded to the steamer Tennessee, saying he had 
heard within a few days of scores of naval engineers 
eet said she was unseaworthy, and that they were 
unwilling to risk their lives in her. The intimidation 
of naval officers by the Department had kept the con- 
dition of the vessel secret. A bill providing pensions 
for soldiers and sailors of the wars of 1812 and the 
Revolution was passed. 

February 11.—In the Senate, a bill was introduced 
to facilitate commerce between the United States and 
Asia.—In the House, a joint resolution was introduced 
and referred, declaring that hereafter no Indian nation 
or tribe within the United States shall be acknowl- 
edged or recognized as an independent nation, tribe, 
or power with which the United States may contract 
by treaty; and that all contracts or agreements here- 
after made by and between them, or any of them, and 
the United States shall be subject to the approval of 
Congress, not to be construed as affecting or impair- 
ing the obligations of any existing treaty. 

GENERAL DOMESTIC ITEMS, 

The revenue receipts for the firet six months of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, ehows a falling off of 
$3,703,818 from the amount collected during the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 

Among the bills recently introduced in the New York 
Legislature was one to authorize aliens to acquire, 
hold, and dispose of real and personal property in like 
manner with citizens, 

The Kansas House of Representatives has passed a 
bill permitting criminals to testify m their own behalf, 
and husband and wife to give testimony in each oth- 
er's behalf in criminal cases. 

In Franklin County, Tennessee, a deputy United 
States marshal and a squad of soldiers, who had made 
an arrest and seizure for violation of the revenue lawa, 
were on February 9 surrounded by a force of 300 arm- 
ed men, the prisoners released, and the property re- 
taken. 

The Pennsylvania Secretary of State gives the sep- 
tennial enumeration of all the counties except Fulton, 
showing the aggregate of taxable persons to be 856,697 ; 
of deaf and dumb persons, 607; and of blind persons, 
761. Philadelphia os 158,622 taxable persone, 88 deaf 
and dumb persons, and 276 blind persons, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue elections in France indicate a triumph for the 
conservatives. Very few republican candidates have 
been returned. There is much speculation as to the 
yrobable course to be pursued by the Assembly; but 
it seems to be taken for granted that a monarchical 
form of government will be adopted, with some mem- 
ber of the Orleans family as king. 
The ex-Emperor of the French has issued a procia- 
mation to the people of France which shows a very 
despondent frame of mind. Since he was made pris- 
oner, he says, he avoided any word or act that might 
cause party dissensions. He did not treat for peace, 
because it might be ascribed to personal considera- 
tions. He left the Regent to decide whether the strug- 
gle should be continued. France was unsubdued, not- 
withstanding her reverses, but the insurrection in Paris 
overthrew the thrice-sanctioned empire. Instead of 
srotesting, he hoped for the success of the defense, 
Now that the struggle is suspended, and all reasonable 
chances of victory gone, the time is come to call the 
usurpers to account for bloodshed, ruin, and squan- 
dered resources. France could not be abandoned to a 
overnment having no authority from the people. 
Bor himself, he did not know or claim his repeatedly 
confirmed rights, but till the people assembled it was 
his duty to declare all acts illegitimate. There was but 
one government in which the national severeignty re- 
sided, and which was able to restore industry, concord, 
and peace. ae 
The British ae me has appointed a commission 
to proceed to Washington to confer with commission- 
ers appointed by the President in regard to the Ala- 
bama claims and the fishery question. The British 
commissioners are, Earl De Grey, Professor Montagn 
Bernard, Sir Edward Thornton, Sir John A, Macdonald 
(of Canada), Sir John Rose; secretary of the commis- 
sion, Lord Tenderden. The President has appointed 
Messrs. Fish, Nelson, Schenck, Hoar, and Williams 
Ss a from Oregon) to act on the part of the United 
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A LESSON. 


We can not always be giving: 
The woman has come again; 
She. has such a whining story 
Of hunger, or cold, or pain; 
She wearies with repetitions— 
Her Johnny is out of place, 
Her children are sick with hunger 
1 tire of her listless face. 


Grand Philip sat lazily reading 
The crimson gas-light shook, 

From a shade that was ruby-tinted, 
Its red flakes over his book. 

I thought that he did not notice; 
But suddenly, sweet and low, 

He said, with the voice of a dreamer, 
‘Don’t let the woman go.” 


And then, with his smile so roval, 
So sweet with pity and pain, 
He called her into the study, 
Out of the merciless rain. 
‘Sit down, my friend ;” and he gave her 
The best chair in the place; 
And I saw a quick flush brighten 
Her haggard and listless face. 


And then, with his tones like music, 
He sounded her frozen heart, 

Till the thrill of a tender question 
Sundered its ice apart; 

And tears and sobs and passion 
Came thick as the midnight rain; 

And she told such a pitiful story 
My own heart throbbed with ; ain. 


** You see,” said my Philip, softly, 

**She is greater than you or I; 

She has struggled and conquered where we, love, 
Should maybe sink down and die; 

She has fought in the dark with demons, 
With evil on every side; 

And Satan hath tried to strip her 
Even of her woman's pride. 


** Love, let us be very tender: 
The lowliest sonl may be 
A temple of priceless treasures, 
That only a God can see.” 
So the woman left our study 
With the face of an angel of light; 
And she is my noblest pattern 
Who came as a beggar that night. 


WON—NOT WOOED. 
By the Author of “Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the 
Family,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Bred 


in the Bone,” etc., etc. 


— oo 


CHAPTER XV. 
A GREAT TEMPTATION. 


Tue first sentence that rose to the Professor’s 
lips was, ‘*My good lad, you must leave this 
all the same ; for if you are not in love with Mrs. 
Pennant, Mrs. Pennant is in love with you.” 
But, fortunately, it did not cross them. As he 
reviewed the circumstances of the affair in hand 
the truth began slowly to dawn upon him. He 


perceived that the appeal which Mrs. Pennant 
had made to him was upon her sister’s account, 
and not her own, although she had made it a per- 


sonal favor that he should accede to it. Her 
quick woman’s eye had seen that Thornton’s 
affections were attracted to Mabel, and she had 


wished to save the latter from the knowledge of 
what—since neither of the young people had a 
shilling of their own—must needs be a hopeless 


attachment. Doubtless she had spoken of the 
lad with earnest »raise, because she had witness- 
ed in him that honorable desire to conceal his 
passion from the object of it which Mr. Flint had 
mistaken for indifference. Chagrined as he was 
at his own ludicrous misconception of the state 
of affairs, the Professor was still more concerned 
with the wrong that he had unintentionally im- 
puted to his young companion, and, above meas- 
ure, tonched by the humility with which he had 
taken his undeserved rebuke. 

‘* Why, what on earth, my dear Thornton,” 
said he, warmly, ‘‘ did you imagine I was making 
all this hubbub about? What a brute you must 
have thought me, to take you so roundly to task 
for doing the most natural thing in the world !" 

**T thought you were a little unreasonable, Sir,” 
replied Richard, smiling, ‘* though you certainly 
had some cause for annoyance, Penniless and 
nameless as I am, I ought not to have allowed 
any feeling of affection for Miss Denham to take 
possession of me. You will do me the justice, 
nowever, to admit that I was about to do my best 
to correct my error in fleeing from the temptation 
which I could not resist.” 

** You have behaved, my dear Thornton, most 
nobly and most honorably. But why should this 
self-sacrifice be necessary? You are very young, 
and may win for yourself both wealth and a 
name,” : 

‘*'These are not the days for that, Mr. Flint,” 
answered ‘Thornton, smiling sadly; ‘* or if they 
be, J am not the man. I love Miss Denham; 
but 1 feel, even supposing that my affection was 
reciprocated, which I have not the smallest right 
to imagine, that the obstacles to such a union are 
insuperable,” 
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long passed away, and an idea presented itself to 
him for making an ample and chivalrous repa- 
ration for it. 

‘* My dear Richard,” said he, “‘ let us talk these 
obstacles over together before we dismiss them as 
insuperable. If I were Miss Denham’s father, I 
frankly tell you that, from what I have seen of 
you, I should wish to find no better husband for 
her than yourself.” 

‘*It is most kind of you to say so,” answered 
Thornton, with a grateful flush; ‘‘but you are 
not her father. He is a poor country clergyman ; 
and it is necessary, as well as natural, that his 
daughter should look for a husband able to main- 
tain her in the position to which she has been ac- 
customed, when Mr. Denham, and his means of 
subsistence with him, have passed away. Mrs. 
Pennant has told me as much, doubtless not with- 
out a grave intention. Miss Denham herself, 
when rallied by a gertain person for the interest 
she is wont to exhibit in the poor and aged, once 
said within my hearing, ‘I shall be old myself 
as they one day, Sir, if I live; and if any thing 
were to happen to my father, I should be almost 
as poor.’ It was not intended for my ear, but I 
heard it. I am not so heartless, nor so vain, as 
to strive to win a young girl’s love for the mere 
sake of winning; nor so selfish,” added Richard, 
with a spasm, ‘‘as to harm by my attentions her 
chance with a more fitting wooer.” 

‘* By whom, I trust, you are not hinting at Horn 
Winthrop ?” inquired Mr. Flint, uneasily. 

‘* May God forbid!” ejaculated Thornton. 

‘* Amen!” said the Professor, piously. ‘‘ That 
fellow seems to me more brute than human.” 

Both were silent for a moment, occupied with 
the same thoughts. ‘* Whoever marries Mabel 
Denham,” resumed the Professor, thoughtfully, 
‘* will have a good wife. She is as kind and 
honest as she is beautiful. It would pain me 
more than I can express if she fell into bad hands 
—cold or cruel ones, I mean.” 

Richard groaned, and motioned with his hand, 
as though he would have said, ‘‘ Dou’t hint at 
that; I can not bear it.” 

“* It would be a good deed to prevent it, Thorn- 
ton; to place her out of the reach of evil fortune. 
What say you?” 

**T say the thought is the dream of a good 
man.” 

‘*But it is not a dream, Richard,” said the 
Professor, gravely, ‘‘since it. may be realized. 
Sit down and listen.” Richard looked at his 
watch uneasily. ‘Never mind the train, lad ; 
perhaps you may not need to go by it, after all ; 
at all events, hear me out. I am an old man, as 
you see, and my wants are few; if they were 
many, I have enough for them, and more than 
enough. I have neither kith nor kin for whom to 
hoard or spare. You saved my life, and have, at 
the lowest, a claim upon my gratitude ; but I am 
a debtor to you of another sort as well. Since you 
have been with me I have felt a new life stirring 
in my veins; my own youth has come back to 
me in contemplating yours; an interest in the 
fate of others has now reawakened within me, 
which many lonely years had almost stifled ; 
again and again I have wished in my heart, 
‘Would that this honest lad were my own son.’ 
It was a selfish thought, no doubt. I drew a 
picture of an old man no longer dependent upon 
hireling hands for tendance, but comforted and 
cherished for his own sake. Your suddenly ex- 
pressed resolve to leave me jarred upon my heart- 
strings, and put them out of tune; but now the 
very reason which prompted you to depart en- 
dears you to me, and bids me to press your stay. 
The necessity for your absence no longer exists, 
Richard, since it lies in my power to cure what is 
amiss in you—to supply the lack which prevents 
your saying to this girl, ‘I love you.”, My money 
shall be yours, lad; there is enough for both, 
for all three of us. You shall be my son, and 
she my daughter. We will live together till 
my death, and afterward you two shall be my 
heirs.” 

The old man rose and held out both his hands, 
with a smile of welcome. Richard took one of 
them in his own, and carried it to his lips. 
** Dear Mr. Flint,” he said, with emotion, ‘‘ your 
kindness is extreme ; your offer generous beyond 
the reach of words to acknowledge; but I can 
not accept it.” 

‘*Not accept it—not make us all happy by 
accepting it ?” 

**We don’t know about ‘all,’ Sir, to begin 
with,” said Richard, smiling sadly. 

** But you have only to ask, man,” cried the 
Professor, pettishly. ‘*I can’t believe that any 
girl in her senses would prefer Horn Winthrop, 
or, for that matter, any body else, to a fine young 
fellow like yourself; and if she does, well, you 
shall be my son all the same. But she will not 
be such a fool. I'll wager my Cave Bear’s bone 
against a heap of oyster-shells that Mabel will 
say ‘ Yes.’” 

‘**You torture me with your good intentions, 
Mr. Flint,” returned Richard, sadly. ‘*‘ I beseech 
you, if you have any liking for my unhappy self, 
do not tempt me further. I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for your noble offer, but I can 
not accept it. It is impossible for me to do so. 
Oh, Sir, I know how ungrateful and wantonly 
churlish I must appear; but if you could only 
read what is written in my heart—the experience 
of my life—you would not wonder. I have suf- 
fered from man’s generosity more than others 
have done from his neglect or cruelty; I have 
been petted and pampered for a season, only to 
be cast off; I have been made sleek and tender, 
so as to feel the rubs and blows of poverty far 
more acutely than if I had always known them. 
Nothing but kindness was intended to me by the 
man I have in my mind, and I am grateful to 
him still; but he has worked me grievous wrong. 
The desire of my heart—deeper and more con- 
suming even than that which I have to-day dis- 
closed to you—is to repay at least all material 
obligations, and to begin life, even if it be at 








middle age,-a free man, exempt from hateful ob- 
ligation. I have not a word to say against my 
once benefactor ; it is not his fault that he has 
abandoned me; a stronger will than his com- 
pelled him to do so. But from henceforth I am 
my own master, and none other's, no matter how 
hard [ have to toil. I only wait until I shall 
have paid my debt to resume my own name in 
place of my creditor's. I am quite aware how 
different are the circumstances of your present 
offer. I allow that so good a heart as yours is 
incapable of the change which has happened in 
another’s, The temptation which you hold out 
before me “: almost greater than I can resist. 
But I do resist it. I cast it from me. 1”— 
Richard’s breath came hard and fast, and the 
drops of agony stood out upon his brow—‘“‘I go, 
Sir. God Almighty bless you and reward you, 
Mr. Flint! You will not be angry with me; 
you will write to me now and then; and—and 
— if there is any thing to tell me about her, you 
will not keep it from me.” 

**If you leave me thus, Richard Thornton,” 
said the Professor, with menacing finger, ‘‘ you 
leave Mabel Denham to another. I am as sure 
of that as that yonder sun will set to-night.” 

**Do you think I am blind ?” answered Rich- 
ard, bitterly. ‘‘I know it, [know it! Do not 
drive me mad by speaking of that, but let me go.” 

The next minute he had closed the door be- 
hind him, and run up stairs to his own room. 
His baggage packed, he carried it down stairs 
with his own hands; and though it wanted some 
half hour to the time of his train’s departure, 
dreading to meet under that roof once more the 
fair young face whose smile had expelled him from 
it, he took a fly at once to the railway station. 
Having procured his ticket, he proceeded to the 
book-stall, wishing to furnish himself with the 
means to divert his thoughts upon the journey. 
But they were already busy within him ; and it 
was half mechanically that he took up volume 
after volume, and laid them down with scarce a 
recollection of their titles. As the time of the 
train’s departure drew near the throng about the 
stall became thicker, and in changing his posi- 
tion he trod upon the skirts of a lady’s dress. 

‘I beg your pardon, madam ; I—” 

The apology was never finished ; the words 
were caught midway frozen as they fell from his 


tongue. 

Mabel Denham herself stood before him! 

The cause which had brought Mabel to the 
book-stall was a simple one enough. Ju had 
been disappointed in getting a certain novel from 
the circulating library in the town, and her sister 
had clandestinely tripped up to the railway sta- 
tion, in hopes to get it for her there. But 
Thornton stared at her as though she had been 
an apparition. Had the Professor, in the ex- 
tremity of his chagrin, sent her thither himself, 
to persuade his young comrade to return? or 
had he told her all, and was she come of her own 
accord to bid him good-by forever—or perchance 
to beseech him to stay? If she had come upon 
the latter errand, it is certain that his late resolve 
would have melted like snow. 

** You here, Miss Denham !” said he, in a tone 
that he strove to render commonplace. 

**Nay, I should rather say, you here, Mr. 
Thornton! We understood that you were doing 
deputy to-day for ‘he Professor with the antedi- 
luvian relics ; instead of which you are playing 
truant among the very latest literature.” 

“*T was not playing truant, Miss Denham. I 
am going to London by this train.” 

** Going to London!” 

It was plain, even supposing that she thought 
no more of him than of any other acquaintance, 
that she did not understand he was leaving Shin- 
gleton for good and ali. It was usual enough for 
visitors at The Grand to take a return ticket to 
town, and reappear the next afternoon. 

**Yes; I have been unexpectedly summoned 
away; so suddenly that I could not even bid 
you and your party good-by. Mr. Flint kindly 
promised to make my excuses,” 

He spoke quite coolly and deliberately. The 
crowd about them could not have guessed but 
that he was discussing a very ordinary topic ; but 
he was sick at heart, and he knew that, in spite of 
himself, his face had grown deadly pale. 

Mabel was pale too ; and her hand, which had 
been busy with the books, now rested on the 
counter, as though she was in need of its support. 

The porter on the platform was ringing the 
five minutes’ bell. The sound beat upon her 
brain, and dazed her. She was doomed to hear 
it, a thousand times in the years to come, tolling 
the knell of a young hope that had not, alas! 
died altogether still-born. 

** Are you going for good ?” said she, simply. 
‘*Shall we not see you back again ?” 

**T am afraid not, Miss Denham. My little 
holiday is finished for this season. It has been a 
very happy one, thanks to you and yours.” 

** Now, then, take your seats for London,” 
exclaimed the railway guard; ‘‘all for London 
take your seats.” 

** Good-by, Miss Denham,” said Richard, hur- 
riedly snatching the hand she mechanically held 
out, and which struck cold even through its glove. 
**God bless you—and yours.” 

Something within his throat rose up and choked 
his trembling voice. As for Mabel, she was 
tongue-tied ; but the fingers which he held had 
unmistakably returned his earnest pressure. It 
was that which had unnerved him. One word 
from her would have altered the future destinies 
of both, even at that last moment; but she ut- 
tered not a syllable. He left her standing by the 
stall, on which her left hand was now leaning 
very heavily, and took his place in the train. 
He watched her eagerly through the window; 
and at the very last, as the long line of carriages 
drew out of the station, he saw her turn and look 
at him again. There was no sign of farewell be- 
tween them; but each read in the other’s face a 
despairing calm, a mute recognitiun to the will 
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yet they felt that they were henceforth divided in 
their lives forever ! . 





CHAPTER XVI. 
“MAN PROPOSES—” 


** Tus is the book you wanted, ma'am.” «a; 
the book-stall Keeper.” enllion: 

Mabel took it hke one in a dream, and moved 
slowly toward the station door, whither a stream 
of people were already wending, full of talk. 

% Beg your pardon, miss,” said a voice Close 
to her ear; ‘but you have forgotten to pay fy: 
the volume.” . 

** How very stupid of me,” said poor Mal 
fumbling for her purse with trembling fingers 

**Not at all, -na’am,” said the stall-keeper 
upon whom constant association with literature 
had worked its civilizing influence, and whose 
wits exceptional opportunities for observation of 
mankind had sharpened to a fine point, 

‘Parties often do forget who have just been 
seeing parties off by the train.” 

Mabel blushed crimson as she paid the money 
and hurried away—not back again to the hotel. 
to meet and have to converse with any body, 
even with her sister, she felt was just now more 
than she could bear. If she could have reached 
her own room unobserved she would have done 
so gladly; but there was risk of being interrupt- 
ed on the way. She took a road that led out 
from the town to an unfrequented path along the 
cliffs. Her heart lay within her like a lump of 
lead, and her head was heavy too ; but she walked 
very swiftly through dusty suburban streets, new 
built, and but half finished ; then along an open 
common, where the nurse-maids, leaning on the 
perambulators which they pretended to push, 
turned round to gaze at her, and to interchange 
with one another meaning glances (it was clear 
to them that she had an appointment to keep 
with her ‘‘ young man”); then over a low stile on 
to the cliff path, where the sea air came fresh and 
cool to her fevered forehead. At her feet, but 
far below, was the shore, with its knots of chil- 
dren, its shrimpers dredging in the sand, its 
searchers of the rocks and weeds; and the sja, 
with its groups of gayly dressed folks, listening 
to the band, the strains from which came faintly 
to herear. She hastened on, and left all this be- 
hind her. Her one desire was to be alone—to be 
out of sight and hearing of all the world. 

At last she found a solitary spot, a grassy 
ravine, with a few sheep browsing on its sides, 
which looked up at her for a moment, more in 
wonder than in fear, and then recommenced their 
meal. The tinkle of their bells, as each slowly 
changed his feeding-ground, and the far-off mur- 
mur of the sea, just glinting through a narrow 
cleft, were all that was to be heard. The peace 
and quiet music of the scene helped on the tears 
of which she was in more sore need than ever 
was parched earth of summer rain; and here 
she sat down and shed them. She had shed tears 
before—what woman has not ?—often; tears of 
childhood, dried as soon as fallen by the kisses 
of beloved ones ; tears of later years, that sprang 
unbidden to her eyes when thinking of the mo- 
ther she had scarcely known; and those impas- 
sioned ones which fell when ‘‘Ju” was taken 
from her and the home that seemed no longer 
home without that sister’s face. But those were 
tears, and these were drops of gall. ‘Ten days 
ago she had seemed to herself the happiest of 
human creatures ; and now, poor simple soul, she 
deemed that she was sounding the very depths 
of human wretchedness : the sun had fallen from 
that blne heaven, and left all her life in darkness 
and eclipse forever. ‘‘Oh, Richard, Richard! 
why did you save me from the waves to leave me 
thus forlorn and desolate?” For she loved the 
lad with trustful heart; and somehow, though 
he had never told her so, or hinted at it by one 
look or gesture (save in that farewell pressure of 
her hand, which it was not in nature to with- 
hold—how could he have taken it in his own, 
and held it there, and given it back again—the 
dearest thing in all the world—as though it had 
been a pebble or sea-shell ?)— somehow she 
knew that Richard returned that love. If she 
had listened to all his talk with Mr. Flint she 
could not have more accurately guessed how mat- 
ters stood with him : that he was poor and proud, 
and had been hardly used ; and that he had left 
her for the same reason that he had held his 
peace, and avoided her society to spare them 
both unfruitful sorrow, since neither pain nor }a- 
tience could avail them. Mere sympathy and 
intuition had told her much of this, and the rest 
had been supplemented for her by her sister and 
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/ Mrs. Marshall, though they little guessed what 


knowledge they were imparting. Even Ju’s lov- 
ing eye had failed to discern the impression which 
Thornton had made on her sister's heart, though 
(as we have seen) she had perceived that he him- 
self was smitten by her darling’s charms ; and 
as for Mrs. Marshall, she could not imagine that 
any girl, however young, could ‘‘ think serious- 
ly” of a nameless, fortuneless lad like Thornton, 
when Winthrop of Wapshot and Son were 50 
evidently regarding her with favor. But both 
ladies had spoken of Richard’s modesty and right 
feeling in terms which had early opened Mabel s 
eyes to the true state of the case, and, to say 
truth, had prevented her from fretting, as she had 
done at first, at the young fellow’s supposed in- 
difference to her; and now it would have been 
better far for her to have continued in that mis- 
take, and to have fretted on. 

She sawtherself back again at the rectory, laden 
with a secret that she dared not disclose, the 
only being in whom she could have reposed it 
hundreds of miles away in unknown China. She 
drew a picture in her mind, colorless and sombre, 
of the life that she must henceforth lead there. 
‘“'The level waste, the rounded gray” of country 
existence rose up before her from fore-ground to 
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horizon, without one attractive feature ; the dull 
aaa jarties to which she would now accom- 
—s - father, and afterward entertain the 
wt ewe with a little music ; the stately patron- 
arn aid chiefly in the coin of croquet and aft- 
~~ Pe rea—which she would receive at the 
' “ » for the squire of Swallowdip was @ great 
a and his wife ‘‘my Lady’ in her own 
Qe the tattle and small-talk in which, even 
< ad it had been difficult to affect an interest, 
od which would now (she felt) be insupportable. 
Lastly, there were her home duties ; the atten- 
et to her futher’s needs, which, indeed, -_ 
few enough (he was & bluff, healthy man, who 
nown sickness, and of a nature dis- 
timental “ fal-lal” of all kinds ; he 
liked his pipe, and to be let alone); the visiting 
and tendance of the poor ; the teaching in the 
virls’ school; the practicing In the village choir. 
4 these duties, in the more energetic perform- 
ance of them, she would endeavor to forget—no, 
that was impossible—but to mitigate the past. 
Time would heal, perhaps, even this deep and 
gaping wound, and loving Duty would be its best 
ally. It might be so; but in the mean time this 
foreshadowing of her future was so dark and de- 
pressing that, like a sick man whose malady has 
long to run, she turned from the contemplation 
of its course to the sharp, present pain as almost 
arelief. She reviewed all that had taken place 
within those last few days, the incidents of which 
< outweighed all others within her smooth ex- 
pe ience that they seemed to comprise her life. 
her and sister and home were on one side of 
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maginary equator, and on the other was her 
She called up every circumstance con- 
nected with her brief acquaintance with him, and 
lingered over them as a child might do over the 
contents of her little jewel-drawer—worthless in 
all others’ eves, but beyond all price in hers. The 
glance with which he had looked up at her from 
his book, when they asked him the way to Anem- 
one Bay, and the simple bow with which he had 
greeted her. Once more she watched him toil- 
ing over the sandy hill with the coble, and strain- 
ing every nerve to be beforehand with the greedy 
waves; she felt again the warm clasp of his 
hand, as he assisted her into that little ark of 
sifety; she heard his accents of contempt, as he 
aldressed the morose Horn, and marked the obe- 
dience with which he had returned for him at 
her lightest word. She thought, with a flush of 
shame and indignation, that it might have been 
because he had misunderstood her relations with 
Mr. Horn Winthrop that he had rowed away 
without even waiting for her word of thanks ; as 
it certainly was for that reason that he had for- 
borne (as Mrs. Marshall had openly hinted) to 
pay her any court while at the hotel. He would 
not intrade his attention, when it was obvious 
that others, or at | ast one other, infinitely more 
fuvored by the gifts of fortune, were endeavoring 
towin her hand. An hour ago she would have 
shrunk from taking such a view of the advances 
of Mr. Winthrop or his son, but in this supreme 
moment all things appeared to her in their true 
light. ‘The refinements of convention were swept 
away. Alas! how falsely had he sung who said, 
“Tis better to have loved and lost than never 
to have loved at all!” How infinitely happier 
would it have been for her had she never come 
to Shingleton to meet him whom she would nev- 
er cease to mourn! ‘The one thing that she 
yearned for now was to go home—not that home 
was dear to her as it had been, but because it 
would have nothing to remind her of Richard. 
Here, all was eloquent of a vanished joy; the 
very wind seemed laden with it, as it sighed on 
her wet cheeks, and the sorrowful monotone of 
the sea was, “Richard, Richard!” She would 
get away from Shingleton at once, and at all 
events. How she was to effect this, what excuse 
she was to make for such an abrupt departure, 
was by no means clear to her; her father was 
expected on the ensuing Monday, and on the 
Thursday following, when the Pennants departed 
for Hong-Kong, she was to return with him to the 
Tectory. Such were the present arrangements, 
which certainly seemed reasonable enough, and 
with which she would scarcely be permitted to 
interfere without good cause. ‘True, she had 
‘nly to make a confidante of Ju, and her sister 
would doubtless make all smooth for her; but 
“ she a right to tell Ju, which, moreover, 
Would involve her husband’s being also told ? 
Wes not this secret of hers Richard's also? and, 
‘nce he had only disclosed it to herself by acci- 
“ent—if he could have been said to have dis- 
re at all—was it likely that he wished oth- 
st -~ of it? This made her pause in her 
. Richerd _ place. She would still be loyal 
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might still be visible in her she waited until 
the new-comer should pass, | footsteps came 
hearer and nearer—then D The man— 
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with yourself, though, doubtless (as is only natu- 
ral), better pleased. You do not intend, it seems, 
to honor the table d’héte with your presence to- 
day.” 

*¢ We dine in our own room, I believe.” 

“‘T am sorry for it—especially sorry to-day— 
for a reason with which perhaps you are not un- 
acquainted.” Mabel was gazing abstractedly at 
the little strip of blue sea that showed itself 
through the gorge, and did not perceive the 
searching and suspicious glance with which these 
words were accompanied. 

‘**T know no reason,” said she, in quiet scorn, 
‘*why to-day, more or less than any other day, 
our absence from the table d’hdte should be re- 
gretted.” 

‘*You seem piqued, Miss Denham. I am 
afraid that the departure of a certain young gen- 
tleman from The Grand to-day may—” 

**T do not understand you, Mr. Winthrop.” 
She turned upon him with flashing eyes and 
crimson cheeks. ‘‘‘To whom do you refer, Sir? 
Or rather by what right do you venture to make 
such an observation ?” 

** Well, really, one has rights, I suppose, as a 
parent—since one has certainly wrongs enough. 
I was referring, of course, to the departure of my 
son Horn.” 

“Is Mr. Horn Winthrop gone, then?” Her 
astonishment at this information was unmistak- 
able, nor could she omit from her tone some in- 
dication of relief. ‘‘'There is nothing wrong, I 
hope,” added she, apologetically ; ‘‘ no bad news, 
I mean, which has necessitated his departure ?” 

**No, no,” said Mr. Winthrop, gayly, his coun- 
tenance, so far from displaying annoyance, evinc- 
ing the utmost satisfaction ; ‘‘ and if there were, 
Horn could bear it with great equanimity. He 
is a philosopher in his own way, and in return 
demands occasionally philosophy in others, You 
must not judge him harshly, however; he has 
been a spoiled child all his life, but his faults are 
on the surface. They are certainly there, you 
would say, Miss Denham, Well, well, I can not 
deny it.” 

‘* Indeed, Mr. Winthrop, I was about to say 
nothing of the kind.” 

‘*Then it was very good of you. Let me flat- 
ter myself that your forbearance was on my ac- 
count. Iam not blind, believe me, to my son’s 
deficiencies and excrescences. He wants plan- 
ing. He wants a number of remedies which 
I have never had the patience to apply; and 
now the poor fellow, so far as tone and manner 
are concerned, is past mending. He goes on 
his way, and I on mine. The world will be 
charitable to him, because he will be very rich ; 
and, in the mean time, I have made him quite 
independent of me. I do not see him twice a 

year; and, to tell you the truth, he would not 
break his heart if we met even less often. He 
is not demonstrative in his affections ; whereas I 
myself—" Here Mr. Winthrop sighed heavily. 
** Alas! I have been deprived by Providence of 
her who could reciprocate my love.” 

Mabel knew what was coming now. Her 
heart beat violently within her; there was a 
sound in her ears as though the waveless sea 
had risen in storm. It was as vain for her to at- 
tempt to escape as for the dove to flutter which 
finds itself already in the hands of its captor ; 
yet she made shift to murmur that the hour was 
late, and she must return to the hotel. 

‘** Permit me, my dear Miss Mabel, to be your 
escort.” 

She rested her finger-tips upon the arm shecould 
not decline, and they turned slowly homeward. 

**I was about to confide to you,” continued 
Mr. Winthrop, in low, broken tones, ‘‘ some sor- 
rows of my own, with which I have, after all, no 
right to trouble you. I will pass them by, and 
speak at once upon a brighter topic—their possi- 
ble solace. Miss Denham, you see before you a 
man whom the world would tell you is to be en- 
vied. The heyday of youth has indeed gone by 
with me, and yet, [ hope, not youth itself. Even 
in years I am still a young man, and my heart is 
as young as ever; more tender, perhaps, than 
others which have not beat so long, since it has 
known what it is to suffer. You, my dear young 
lady, have happily been spared the knowledge of 
what it is to love and to lose; but I read in your 
eyes that you pity me.” 

‘* Indeed, Sir, I am very sorry for you,” said 
Mabel, simply. She would have used the same 
tone and form of words if he had complained of 
headache, 

* You are most kind,” said Mr. Winthrop, soft- 
ly; ‘‘and yet you can be kinder still, i! you will ; 
there is something which a man like me, forlorn 
and desolate and friendless, yearns for even 
more than pity. Would you find it impossible, 
dear girl, to love me—to be my wife?” He 
stopped, and looked fixedly at her; she raised 
her eyes, and met his glance with a courage for 
which she had not given herself credit. Her 
voice was very distinct as she replied: ‘‘ Indeed, 
Mr. Winthrop, it would be quite impossible. I 
am sensible of the honor youdo me. I am 
aware that many girls, much more worthy”—he 
smiled sadly, and waved his disengaged hand in 
deprecation ; but she went on—‘* much better, 
wiser, abler than myself in every way, would 
gladly accept your offer. But I can not do so,” 
“That is enough, my dear Miss Denham,” 
answered Mr. Winthrop, gravely. ‘‘ Do not fear 
that I shall distress you by pressing a hopeless 
suit. At the’same time I honestly tell you that 
I am not utterly disheartened—man proposes, 
and God disposes, in all cases sayc one, where 
man proposes, and woman rejects. The matter 
is not, then, so definitely settled, and I do not 
feel that Providence is finally against me in this 
matter.” 

“* But indeed you may, Sir,” said Mabel, firmly, 
pees gprs" ma by the light man- 
ner which the other strove to conceal a 
bitter chagrin. ‘‘It is better to face the truth at 
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“*Yes; but that is not so easy for poor me as 
for you, Miss Mabel,” returned Mr. Winthrop, 
forcing a smile ; ‘yet for the present let it be so. 
You will forget my words and me, of course. 
Be itso. On the other hand, I shall never, never 
forget you. Some day, perhaps”—here he spoke 
with great impressiveness and quiet—‘‘ there may 
be a chance of proving my devotion, if not to you, 
at least to your interests. If I can do so, if by 
any means within my power I can do you service 
or pleasure, I pray you remember that I am ac- 
tuated by friendship only (for that, I trust, you 
will permit me to entertain for you); I shall de- 
mand no guerdon beyond the gratification of 
assisting you. It will be a very great gratifica- 
tion; and yet that you may never need such aid 
will be my constant prayer.” He lifted her 
fingers to his lips, then replaced them on his arm, 
like one who, at a holy rite, handles some sacred 
vessel, 

‘**Your generosity, Mr. Winthrop, touches me 
deeply,” said Mabel, in trembling accents. ‘‘ I 
did not expect—that is, I had no right—” 

** Ah, you thought me a heartless, selfish, vain 
old fellow,” broke in Mr. Winthrop, with an at- 
tempt at gayety. ‘* Well, well, you have learned 
to think better of me; that is something. Still, 
I have a little vanity, and I should not like it 
known, I may confess to you, that I have—that 
you have declined—” Here Mr. Winthrop’s 
ready tongue failed him in this delicate extremity. 

‘Your secret is quite safe with me, Sir,” said 
Mabel, earnestly. 

They were once more on the common among 
the nurse-maids, who exchanged with one another 
glances even more significant than before, Their 
intuitive perception that Mabel had gone to meet 
her young man was proved accurate, since here 
he was arm in arm with her. Their looks, which 
she had not noticed on the previous occasion, 
now seriously annoyed her; whereas Mr. Win- 
throp was rather gratified with this mark of at- 

than otherwise. They had a habit, how- 
ever, of bursting into open laughter immediately 
after the pair had passed, which was objection- 
able, since he could not but reflect that the sense 
of humor is sometimes tickled by the idea of dis- 
parity of age. 

When they reached the suburbs Mr. Winthrop 
halted. ‘* Dear Miss Denham,” said he, respect- 
fully, ‘‘I am about to make a remark, which, 
although rude, you must allow is at least an un- 
selfish one: would you not prefer to return to the 
hotel alone—I mean, not in my company ?” 

**Thank you, yes,” said Mabel, eagerly, to 
whom this idea had already presented itself; 
‘*that would be much better.” Her fingers 
dropped from his arm; she felt that she ought to 
shake hands with him, were it but in sign of 
this final parting; but she thought of the last 
clasp which that hand of hers had felt and re- 
turned, and hesitated to offer it. Mr. Winthrop, 
as though divining her objection, took off his hat. 

**Good-by, Sir,” said Mabel, not without a 
touch of kind feeling, such as every true woman 
feels in dismissing forever the man who has of- 
fered himself to her in honor. 

** Au revoir,” said he, with a grateful look ; 
then turned down a by-path that led to the sea- 
shore. 

As Mabel hurried homeward, she regretted 
that he had used that phrase, ‘‘ au revoir.” Still, 
he was that sort of man who habitually interlards 
French phrases with his speech, and might have 
meant nothing by it. He could not surely mean 
that after what had passed he would continue to 
meet her as before! Such a course of conduct 
would be most embarrassing—nay, unbearable. 

Here was the hotel at last. What experiences 
had she undergone since she had looked upon it, 
scarce two hours ago! 

The affable manager was in the hall as she 
passed through it. ‘* Your sister,” said he, with 
the bow on which he justly prided himself, ‘‘ has 
been inquiring for you, madam, with some anx- 
fety.” 

a Indeed!” said she. ‘‘ I have been for a walk 
along the cliff path; that is all.” 

‘** Nay, madam, I do not mean that she was 
anxious upon your accourt—nobody ever comes 
to harm at Shingleton, I aope; but a letter has 
come for you by the aft-rnoon post, which I no- 
ticed was marked ‘ imediate.’” 

The events of that eventful day, it seemed, 
were not yet ended. 


SHOOTING AN ELEPHANT. 


Durinc the latter weeks of the siege of Paris 
it was found advisable to order the killing of the 
wild beasts and birds in the zoological collections 
both at the Jardin des Plantes and at the Jardin 
d’ Acclimatation, as well to save the fodder, corn, 
hay, and horse-flesh which they had been accus- 
tomed to consume, as tc make the fiesh of such 
animals as the human appetite can stomach 
available for the public need. While six or sev- 
en hundred horses were daily slaughtered for 
food, their flesh being sold at a franc and a half 
the half-kilogramme, or pound—while dogs’ flesh 
was worth two franes the pound, and cats and 
rats were alike the food of Frenchmen—it was 
not to be doubted that dainty pickings would be 
found in the P:risian ‘‘ Zoo.” The deer, the 
antelopes, the kangaroos, the bears, and even 
some portions of the largest graminivorous 
beasts, such as the elephant and rhinoceros, 
would afford tolerable meat. They were quickly 
put to death by shooting, and their carcasses 
were sold to leading restaurateurs in the 
city. The London Times correspondent de- 
scribes a dinner to which he was invited, where 
one of the dishes was a few slices of elephant’s 
trunk, often described by African hunters as a 
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THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE. 

Tue destruction of those beautiful groves in 
the Bois de Boulogne and other-public pleasure- 
grounds, which have been cut down either to 
clear the space, for military reasons, in front 
of the ramparts, or to provide fuel for the dis- 
tressed townsfolk, has already been mentioned in 
our columns. We give on page 173 an illus- 
tration of the scenes of havoc and devastation 
now to be found in what till recently was the 
most delightful promenade belonging to any city 
in Europe. The Bois de Boulogne can not, for 
many years to come, even though wealth and 
fashion return to Paris, be restored to iis former 
condition. Its extent is sbove 2000 acres ; 
nearly half was a wood, the whole place having 
been a wild forest till 1852; a quarter of it was 
laid out in grass, one-eighth in roads, and sev- 
enty acres covered with water for the lakes, 
streams, and cascades. It was constructed by 
the government of Napoveon III. in concert 
with the municipality of Paris. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


THERE was, many years ago, a Lazy Men’s Society. 
One of the articles required that no man belonging to 
the society should ever be in a hurry. Now it happen- 
ed on a time that the village doctor was driving post- 
haste through the street to visit a patient. The mem- 
bers of the society saw him, and on his return remind- 
ed him of his fast riding, and violation of the rules, 
** Not at all,” said the doctor; “the truth is, my hc. .4 
was determined to go, and I felt too lazy to stop him.” 
They did not catch him that time, 





The following rhythmical “dunning letter” was re- 
eaves by a firm on Broad Street, from Bristol, Rhode 
and ; 


“If consistent to thy will, 
lease send to me the amount of bill; 
For without money I do not know 
How wo Pe others what I owe. 
You said to me, at any time 
I was in want, ‘Just drop a line;’ 
So now I take the present occasion 
To write to you the information. 
On the next page you there will see 
The amount of money due to me; 
If you attend to my case eo clear, 
I will wish you a Happy New-Year.” 
iohunenseaiiio 





A little boy in a Brooklyn Sunday-school was asked 
lately to say which was the most beautiful verse in the 
Bible. After some hesitation he replied, blushingly, 
“Tf any man pulls down the American flag, shoot him 
on the spot.” 





‘A Chicago fn, who has lost her left leg, advertises 
for a husband who has no right one; as thus they can 


buy their shoes together have nothing over. 





The young lady at Allem zelum who was up 
with the lark is now down with the rheumatism. 





Many of our ‘city tradesmen having signs in their 
windows, “ Sellingeat less than cost,” and others of a 
similar nature, one more enterprising trader has out- 
done them by the following: “Selling at cost—and 
more too.” 


What is that which must play before it can work 7~ 
fire-engine. 





A 





A recently married lady lately consulted her lawyer 
on the following question: “‘ As I wedded Mr. Smith 
for his wealth, and that wealth is now spent, am I not, 
to all intents and purposes, a widow, and at liberty to 
marry again ?” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes calls a kiss a lisping con- 


sonant. He should have added also that it usually 
follows a-vowal. 





cxameniveettiiiins: 
Of what trade are bees ?—They a 

cit ation thes 
“Why don’t you take your seat within the bar? 
asked a lawyer of his client the otherday. ‘ My father 
always advised me to keep out of bad company,” re- 
plied the other, 





re comb-makers. 








A new-made justice of the peace having occasion to 
marry a couple as hie first official act, and there being 
uite an assemblage present, he determined to strike 
them dumb with awe, and so, in winding up, he said, 
“T pronounce you man and wife; and may God have 
mercy on your souls!” 





A man we have heard of is so short that when he is 
ill he don’t know whether he has headache or corns. 
oe 
A gentleman of a decided Teutonic cast of counte- 
nance, having knocked for a long time in vain at the 
town-clerk’s office door at Middletown, Connecticut, 
anxiously inquired of a by-etander what was the matter. 
He was politely informed that the office was closed, but, 
it any thing important was wanted, the house of the 
clerk might be found. “Oh,” said Teuton, “ it is no- 
thing; I only wanted to get married.” 
—_— 








Tux Best Cuvnon Service - Matrimony. 
ieee 

A kind lady who sent up a mince-pie, with the re- 

quest to “ please insert,” is assured that euch articles 

are never crowded out by a picss of other matter, 








This is a good time to collect autographs—-of your 
creditors. 





A contemporary says, ‘The first printers were Ti- 
tans.” There are & good many “tight uns” among 
them still. 

A Chie: saloon is called “Lamb's Rest.” Folke 
look shoopiah when they come out. 

maaan 

Morern Heatnentsm—Worshiping idols (idles) in 
crinoline. 


A diminutive piece of masculine conceit was nicely 
ut down the other evening. He was detailing to a 
lady how one of our most noted belles had taken his 
arm on the Avenue on Sunday oy “T don't 
know what people would have thought ‘ra sure,” he 
said, with the air of a lady-killer. ‘Oh, don’t alarm 
yourself, Mr. ——,” was the reply. ‘They probably 
took you for her little boy.” : 
asec SEE LS Ft 
On one occasion a yo and zealous lawyer, not 
y, fusions to the Court, nor very 











ppose 
pose, your Honor,” said he, “* that your Honor were to 


Mr. S——-; ‘tain’t a supposable 


lawyer, with more than prudence; “‘very well. 
Then supposing that I should steal a horse--” “ Ah, 
yes, ” said the judge ; “that is a very different 





very choice morsel, “the flesh very tender, and 
not badly flavored.” We give an illustration 








once,” 


on page 173 of the slaughtering of this grand | 
creature, 


YOR, YS, Jes, 
thin ery likely, Mr. 
Mr. f Mr. S2— 
the shouts of his brethren; and had the sense to 
take the joke in good part, and repeat it often to hig 
friends, 
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NEMY.—[See Pace 170.] 
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IN THE CLUTCHES OF THE 
ENEMY. 

Tre shifts and contrivances to which the be- 
leaguered Parisians, shut out altogether from 
the world, were reduced, partook so much of the 
primitive stratagems resorted to in former days 
that we might almost think, if we did not know 
that history was writing itself so sadly hour by 
hour, that this nineteenth century of progress 
was a dream, and that railways, telegraphs, At- 
lantic cables, and Mont Cenis tunnels were not 
wondertul realities of the present generation. 
‘The man who, this time last year, might have 
hinted that the people of Paris would be escap- 
ing in balloons from the city, which German 
hosts were so inexorably investing, or that mes- 
sages would be sent by pigeon-post, would have 
been reckoned a fit person to be at once taken 
care of by his friends, Yet, day by day, these 
aerial messengers, the courier or carrier pigeons, 
with their burden of minutely photographed 
missives—bearing, fastened to their feet or the 
middle feather of their tails, dispatches on which 
the fate of the city of the world hung—winged 
their momentous journeys to and from unhappy 
Paris. 

Their Prussian foes met this manceuvre as 
well as they could, as illustrated on page 168, 
by training hawks to run down the pigeons, and 
thus intercept the communications; but their 
success was only partial, and it may safely be 
considered that the majority of the ‘‘ couriers” 
reached their destination safely. 


THE LOOK ACROSS THE CROWD. 
A Bobve-Rtory. 
By ANNIE THOMAS. 


Ir is ten years since it flashed upon me, but 
my recollection of it is so vivid that I can pho- 
tograph the scenes and the actors as clearly as 
if it were only yesterday. 

It was the first week of my residence in 
Gleyne, where I had gone to take possession of 
a medical practice that had been left to me by 
my uncle and god-father, Mr. Lynton. I was 
a very young man to step into such a good thing 
as this Gleyne practice: so all my friends im- 
pressed upon me. And I was ready to acqui- 
esce in the truth of their remarks, and to sun my- 
self in the summer of prosperity which had sud- 
denly burst upon me with a light and grateful 
heart. 

In addition to the practice, my uncle had be- 
queathed to me his handsome, substantial, 
roomy, well-furnished house, in Gleyne High 
Street. ‘Three old maiden sisters had lived with 
him, and died with him, leaving him all their 
possessions ; and these filled every nook and cor- 
ner of the big house—filled it so comfortably that 
1, the owner of the house, was looked upon as a 
man who was ‘“‘ well to do,” in the village idiom ; 
‘*an eligible,” in fashionable slang. 

I had been in Gleyne a week, as I have al- 
ready stated, and during that week I had been on 
several rounds, and had made the acquaintance 
of several of my patients of the better class, as 
well as some hundreds of my poorer brethren, 
In short, I had thrown myself into my work 
with all my heart and soul, and, judging from 
the start, my career in Gleyne promised to be a 
successful one. 

I arrived in Gleyne while a sharp electioneer- 
ing tussle was going on between a lately ousted 
radical member and his opponent, a ‘* liberal 
conservative.” It was an exciting time for the 
little borough town, and the little borough town 
made the most of it. On the strength of the 
election a committee was formed to organize a 
bazar, a ball, a garden féte and concert, and a 
public dinner. I was told wherever I went, and 
by whomsoever I was met, that I was supremely 
lucky to have come into.the place at this most 
festive time. Naturally, as arising young prac- 
titioner, I put my name down as a subscriber to 
all of the gayety that was going on. I was called 
upon to be one of the stewards of the ball and 
dinner, and fiowers from my green-house were 
begged, to contribute to the splendor of the flow- 
er féte. Altogether, I was well in for it, and be- 
ing young and full of life, I greatly rejoiced 
thereat. 

The bazar inaugurated the festivities. I 
reached Gleyne early in May; consequently the 
garden, on which my predecessor had expended 
much care and money, was in its early summer 
glory. ‘There was a wealth of pale buff roses, 
and lilies of the valley, and luscious magnolias 
outin fall bloom; and the young ladies of Gleyne 
formed themselves into a deputation, and came 
to levy a tax on my flower-beds at all hours of 
the day on the eve of the bazar; for one of 
the features of the bazar was to be a bouquet 
and button-hole-sprig stall, and two of the belles 
of Gleyne were to keep it, and by their wiles 
and beauty win much coin of the realm to the 
cause in which the bazar was held. 

i wanted to make my way in the place, both 
socially and professionally; and so on the 
morning of the bazar I filled my. pockets with 
as much cash as I could afford to waste, and 
went down to the gayly decked tent in which 
the fair despoilars held their court. 

It was a sufficiently gay scene—a surprisingly 
gy one for a country revel—for all the county 
was there ; and Gleyne itself was rich in inhab- 
itants of the upper middle-class order—whose 

daughters were all more or less well and fash- 
ionably dressed. But though they were well 
td fahonably drove, the. conniy breding 

1 B e stamped upon them: and 
so I, fresh from London, where I had been free 
to gaze upon the courtly beauties daily and 
nightly on view in Rotten Row and at the Opera 
felt myself justified in withholding from them 
that meed of admiration which their fellow- 
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townsmen lavished upon them to an extravagant 
degree. 

I had disbursed at several stalls, and been in- 
troduced to and ‘‘ chatted” by a variety of fair 
stall-holders. The word ‘‘ chaff” is not a pleas- 
ing one to be used in connection with ladies, 
but it expresses what the ladies of Gleyne said 
they were doing, and thought they were doing. 
‘They were all (the young ones) more or less vol- 
atile, after what they probably believed was the 
custom of more aristocratic amateur shop-women. 
And they were all eager to impress themselves 
upon the notice of a marriageable man, after 
what we know to be the manner of the common 
herd of girls in all ages and all climes. 

Looking round from a stall at which I had 
loitered for some minutes, and sending my gaze 
over the heads of the intervening masses of pos- 
sible purchasers, I met that ‘‘look across the 
crowd” which has lived in my memory ever 
since. It was a look of such quiet, perfect, 
thorough sympathy with and understanding of 
the weariness which I have good reason to know 
was apparent in my face. There was nothing 
cynical or sneering in it. It simply expressed 
sympathy and understanding. And the eyes 
that expressed these things were the sweetest 
eyes I ever saw—dark gray velvety eyes, with 
a soft, long, curly fringe on either lid—lovely, 
gentle, womanly eyes, that I knew in a moment 
would never be dimmed by idle, or discontented, 
or spiteful tears—eyes that would never flash 
fury, or narrow between their lids with needless 
jealousy. 

That look across the crowd took me over to 
the stall at which the owner of these eyes 
stood in amoment. She was not a saleswoman. 
I was glad of that; for in my heart I had a 
very poor opinion both of bazars and of the la- 
dies who lowered themselves to the system of 
extortion practiced at them. The lady whose 
sweet looks had led me hither was not a sales- 
woman, but she was standing inside the stall, 
talking to the keeper of it—a lady of rather more 
mature age than herself, whom I afterward dis- 
covered to be her sister. 

Can I make you, who never saw her, under- 
stand the winning charm of her beauty? I fear 
not; for to myself my own words of warmest 
praise of her ever seemed cold and tame. There 
was the gentlest grace that I ever saw in a wo- 
man; and this it was that lent the subtlest spell 
to her loveliness. She was so gracious to all 
things animate or inanimate that I believe a mad 
dog would have refrained from biting her. My 
darling! I loved you so well that first moment 
of seeing you that it is incomprehensible how I 
ever came to love you more. 

I stood near her for a few moments—long 
enough to hear her speak in her glad, sweet, 
good, girlish tones. And then I went off eager- 
ly in search of the accommodating friend who 
had been introducing me right and left to the 
other girls of Gleyne. He knew in an instant 
by my description whom I meant. ‘‘Oh! ah! 
that’s Miss Belmore,” he said; ‘‘ but I don’t 
know about introducing you. Her sister mounts 
guard over her to a most awful extent.” 

‘* Bother her sister!” I said, impatiently. ‘‘Is 
that her sister she’s with? ‘Take the opportunity 
of introducing me to Miss Belmore when her 
sister is thrusting a pin-cushion, or some trifle 
of the kind, upon some unlucky fellow. I must 
know that lady. Come!” 

My manner was so peremptory, I was so filled 
with my earnest desire to know her, that I car- 
ried my friend away against his own conviction 
that it * would be better not to beard Mrs. Kel- 
logg in her den.” 

**T tell you,” he grumbled, ‘‘ that it’s no use ; 
you'll never advance the intimacy a step, how- 
ever hard you try. Mrs. Kellogg was a beauty, 
too; but she made a mess of it ; and she’s determ- 
ined to keep a sharp look-out on her sister. 
They say she has her bright eyes on our new 
member, Sir Laurence Divett, for a brother-in- 
law.” 

‘* Never mind; introduce me,” I urged; and 
in a few minutes it came about that I was intro- 
duced, and Lily Belmore was speaking to me. 

‘*You looked so tired just now, I couldn't 
help pitying you,” she said. And I answered, 

‘*T saw that you pitied me, Miss Belmore.” 

** And I was tired, too,” she said, honestly. 
‘** My sister is so good, she likes these things; 
but I dishke making, or buying, or selling for 
them.” 

‘**I wish you would dislike chattering and in- 
terrupting the business of them,” Mrs. Kellogg 
said, not over-good-temperedly, I thought.— 
‘*Mr. Lynton, may I trouble you to move on. 
I see some possible purchasers hovering about, 
and while you stand here they think I am en- 
gaged and can't attend to them.” 

I could not be thrust away from her thus with- 
out making an appeal. At this distance of time 
I am free to confess that it was very bad man- 
ners on my part; but I would attempt to resist 
Mrs. Kellogg's authority. 

‘** Perhaps, Miss Belmore, you will allow me 
to escort you down to the flower-stall ?” I said, 
pertinaciously ; ‘‘the bazar looks prettier from 
that point than from any other.” 

“* Will you spare me, Gussie ?” 

‘** How unreasonable you are, Daisy!” Mrs. 
Kellogg replied, in a peevish tone. ‘‘No, I 
can’t spare you. (rood-morning, Mr. Lynton.” 

And then there was nothing for me to do but to 
take off my hat, bow my adieus, and retire, dis- 
comfited. But Daisy's eyes met mine once more, 
and put me at peace with all mankind. And, 
at least, I was thus much more blessed than I 
had been an hour ago, in that I knew her now. 

The whole of that day, to the disregare of 
some of my possible professional interests, i 
hovered in and about that masculine purgatory, 
the bazar; but I failed in gaining further speech 
of the woman who had suddenly become the 





light of my life. But I saw her constantly, and 





derived a sort of tantalizing consolation from 
the sight; and occasionally I got a look across 
the crowd that compensated me for the weary 
watch I kept. 

I have told you that Daisy had dark gray vel- 
vety eyes, but I have told you nothing more of 
her appearance yet. I will tell you now that she 
had a short oval tase; in childhood it must have 
been round, like one of Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
children. But now, in her glorious spring-tide, 
it was a delicate short oval. Her hair was very 
light and fine in texture, and of a rich golden 
brown in color, And her mouth was tenderly 
curved, and full of sympathy in every line. She 
had a gracious, womanly figure, too—not a state- 
ly, imposing “‘ presence,” nor a ‘‘sylph-like form” 
—but a full, gracious, well-developed figure, in 
which every organ, the heart included, had free 
room to play. 

They were at the ball which brought the elec- 
tioneering festivities to a close—Mrs. Kellogg 
and her sister—escorted by the man who had 
been kindly permitted by Mrs. Kellogg to bestow 
his name and money upon her. Mr. Kellogg 
was a short, podgy man, with a healthy red face, 
and a capital interest in the county bank; and, 
while he nearly supported the whole family, the 
Belmores conceived him to be much honored by 
the alliance. 

Sir Laurence Divett was there too—a hand- 
some, well-bred, successful young fellow. What 
chance, I asked myself, miserably, could an ob- 
scure country surgeon have against him if he 
meant to win her? The only reflection that 
brought me any comfort at that wretched epoch 
was that perhaps Daisy was not so lovely in his 
eyes as she was in mine. I admitted that this 
was a possibility ; but that it should be a proba- 
bility never occurred to me. 

She was our queen, our rose, our star, that 
night. And the young baronet, the new mem- 
ber, devoted a large share of his attentions to her. 
So large a portion, indeed, that Mrs, Kellogg 
grew gracious with the world in general, and even 
honored me with a portion of her notice. She 
bowed, and brought me up to her side with one 
of those flashing smiles that women of the world 
know so well how to deal out liberally when they 
feel sure that the liberality will cost them nothing. 
And when I went up to her she said : 

‘*Mr. Lynton, I must apologize for having 
appeared to be rather brusque at the bazar the 
other day; but the fact is, the burden laid upon 
me was greater than I could bear, as Longfellow 
observes apropos of something else. I did feel 
so dreadfully busy, and my sister would do no- 
ey but talk to every one who came near the 
stall.” 


‘*Ha, ha! madame wishes me to understand — 


that I was not specially favored by Miss Bel- 
more,” I thought; but I only said, 

‘“*T hope your efforts were well rewarded ?” 

**Yes—thanks. I made a good sum. My 
husband owes you an apology for not having 
called on you yet; I make it for him. Let me 
take you and introduce you to him.” 

I acquiesced in her suggestion, and felt over- 
whelmed by her kindness for a few moments, 
until she led me into the card-room. Then I 
realized that this was a ruse to get me away 
from the ball-room, where her sister was, and I 
resolved to balk her. 

**You must fix one day of next week for Mr. 
Lynton to dine with us, John,” she said, suave- 
ly, to her husband, as she was leaving us. And 
when she was gone, clumsy, blundering, honest 
** John” said: 

“*T'll fix a day for you to dine with us, with 
the greatest pleasure, Mr. Lynton; but it shall 
be to-morrow, if you please, when we have a par- 
ty and a houseful of friends—not next week, when 
my wife's sister and eveyy one will have left us. 
Will you come ?” 

I accepted the invitation gladly, and scored 
one against Mrs. Kellogg; and then I sauntered 
back to the ball-room, where I saw Miss Bel- 
more pausing to rest in the middle of a waltz, 
while her partner (Sir Laurence Divett again) 
fetched her a fan from the other end of the room. 
In a moment I was at her side. 

** Will you give me one dance?” I pleaded. 

** With pleasure,” she said. 

‘*May it be the next ?” 

**The next is a quadrille, and I'm engaged 
for it,” she said, consulting her card; ‘‘ but the 
one after that is a waltz. Will that do?” 

She looked up at me so suddenly as she asked 
her question that she caught the glance of ar- 
dent admiration that I was bending upon her, 
and in a moment her sweet face flashed crimson, 
and a soft light came into her eyes that made my 
heart beat. 

‘*T have lived on the hope of this possibility, 
which is now to be realized, ever since I saw you 
that morning,” I ventured to say; and then her 
partner came back to her, and they went whirl- 
ing off together. 

I was in a young man’s paradise that night— 
a fool’s paradise it turned out to be; but I would 
not part with those precious minutes of my life 
for all the wealth of the world. I believe we 
said little to one another. But the sensation of 
her hand resting in mine, the glance shot at me 
now and again from the sweetest eyes were ever 
seen, the sound of her breathing close to my 
ear, as, resting on my arm, we went round and 
round to the thrilling strains of the ‘‘ Mabel” and 
** Guards” waltzes—all these things were infinite- 
ly more precious to me than any spoken words 
could have been at that early stage of the pro- 
ceedings. Twice or thrice in the course of our 
gyrations I caught sight of Mrs. Kellogg, and 
saw that a lowering, ominous frown had settled 
on that lady’s face—a frown that I should have 
felt boded ill for my future peace if I had not 
been so foolishly self-confident. 

That night came to an end at last, but not the 
emotions that night's events had raised. Of 
course I dreamed of her, of Daisy—‘‘ my Daisy,” 





as I presumptuously dared to call her to myself. 
And I woke to the joy of knowing that I should 
dine in her company that day. How fervently I 
blessed the uncle who had left me that practice in 
that place! How cordially | appreciated the kin. 
ness and forethought of the maiden aunts who ha, 
so stocked and furnished the house that I could 
take a wife into it at once without expending a 
single penny on mere “‘ necessaries,” which cost 
so much, and do nothing toward the gratifica- 
tion of the pride of the eye! What visions | 
had of Daisy flitting about the dark old abode 
making it bright and full of sunshine by her 
mere presence! Howyglittle in my heart of love's 
young dream I foresaw impediments, or feared 
delay ! 

Mental cold water was thrown upon my fiery 
fancies as soon as ever I entered Mrs. Kellogg's 
drawing-room that evening. The !ad 

g evening e@ lady of the 
house made it freezingly manifest to me that I was 
not welcome and not wanted. She paired me 
off with a grim old maid with bony shoulders, 
who was very deaf and very exacting, who would 
talk to me of woman’s rights and wrongs until [ 
could have wrung her scraggy, yellow neck. And 
all the while my darling was listening to and 
smiling upon Sir Laurence Divett, as she had 
listened to and smiled upon me only the night 
before. 

I evaded my deaf and arbitrary persecutor in the 
drawing-room when we rejoined the ladies after 
having just enough of Kellogg's good wine to ex- 
cite the brain and mar the judgment, And aft- 
er a time I approached Daisy, and begged her to 
sing, for local report had assured me that she 
did sing most divinely. She demurred, with a 
little nervous hesitation in her manner ; but pres- 
ently she threw this off and went to the piano, 
and sat down and sang “‘ Non e’ Ver” in a glori- 
ous contralto that made every nerve within me vi- 
brate convulsively. Sir Laurence Divett lounged 
on a low ottoman behind her as she sang, and 
sometimes beat time audibly on a little table that 
stood close by him. But I saw with satisfaction 
that her singing did not affect him as it did me. 
And I felt a proud consciousness of superiority 
to him in that I appreciated her more highly 
than he did. 

She left Gleyne the day after this dinner, to go 
home to her mother’s house (her father was 
dead) for a week or two, and then she was to re- 
turn and stay with the Kelloggs ‘‘ for a month,” 
Mrs. Kellogg mentioned, significantly, in my hear- 
ing. Rumcr had already told me that in a week 
or two Sir Laurence Divett was going to be the 
Kelloggs’ guest, and it seemed to me that Mrs. 
Kellogg was bent upon forcing the young people 
into intimate communion. I did not know then 
how far things had already gone. 

The week or two passed, and Miss Belmore 
came back to Glevne, and I determined to seize 
the earliest opportunity of putting my fate to the 
touch. True, the young baronet was quartered 
in the same house with her; still it seemed to 
me that he was but a cool wooer, and I did not 
fear him greatly. Gossip was rife in Gleyne 
about Mrs. Kellogg and her ambitious views for 
her sister. But then gossip is always rife about 
every body every where, and I did not heed it 
much. It was quite sufficient for me that Daisy 
understood me. ‘That she did so I never for a 
moment doubted. 

The opportunity of speaking to her, of telling 
her in words what I felt sure she already so well 
knew from my manner, by the instinct of that 
fine sympathy which I believed existed between 
us, came at last. It came in a prosaic way. 
Not under green trees was it given to me; not 
by the river-side ; not under God’s free sky ; but 
in Mrs. Kellogg's strictly conventional drawing- 
room, where the spirit of the country-town up- 
holsterer was rampant, did I find my love alone 
at last. 

I had called nominally on Mrs. Kellogg, but 
that lady being out, I had asked, with some fear 
and trembling, if ‘‘ Miss Belmore was at home.” 
The answer was in the affirmative, and I was 
ushered into her presence before I had time to 
think that, however the interview ended, it would 
be public property in Gleyne before nightfall. 

My heart was in the matter too entirely for 
me to falter about it. I greeted her and intro- 
duced my subject almost in the same breath. I 
told her what she had been to me from the first 
moment that I had seen her. I took away her 
breath with my fervor and my intensity of fee!- 
ing. I prayed for her love with a passion that 
made her tremble. I promised her that, as my 
wife, care and sorrow should be strangers to her. 
‘* My love shall shield you from every thing— 
from the coldness of ambitious friends—” I was 
saying, excitedly, when she burst out: ; 

“Oh, stop, stop! Oh, Mr. Lynton, you will 
never forgive me; yes, you will, though—you will 
be yourself, you will be as generous and good and 
dear as I have always thought you, I am en- 
gaged to Sir Laurence Divett.” 

I don’t know what happened during the next 
ten minutes. I believe I sat down and buried 
my face in my hands, like a baffled boy, instead 
of like a blighted man. But when I removed 
my hands from my burning eyes she was stand- 
ing near me, with such wistful pity in her dear 
face that I loved her more than ever. 

“1 will tell you all of it now,” she said, softly. 
‘‘He asked me to marry him that night of the 
ball. I have known him a long time; every 
body—my own people, I mean—are so pleased 
with the marriage. Mr. Lynton, don’t think of 
me hardly—and—and—go away now.” 

I obeyed her, and that was the last time I 
saw her as Daisy Belmore. 

On the plea of ill health I went away for some 
months, and put a substitute in my practice, who 
killed and cured most successfully in my behalf. 
When I came back to resume .>v place in the 
little world of Daisy had been Lady 
Divett some three or four months. 





I have called Daisy the love of my life. Heav- 
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knows she was this. From the day on I 
he that I had lost her, I never gave a tender 
oe or look, or thought to another woman. I 
wor a neglect my professional interests, simply 
i human life and the happiness of others 

eile jved in them. But I grew a grave, 
Were at, self-absorbed man, and I lived a 
quiet, = se ’ 

] ge four years elapsed, and then, by reason 

f some changes in our family circumstances, it 
=” rj ther should 
‘se deemed advisable that my mo I 
: o up her abode with me. She was a widow, 
x _ her only son ; consequently, in a quiet 
it added much to the happiness of both of 
e came to dwell with me. Uncon- 
ed my habits of morbid oad 

plati sr the healthy, loving influence 
— poe had borne me. And though 
of the mother . “abe 
] never grew a gay OF genial man, I me a 
better and a happier one. — 

We vegetated on in this way for five or six 
years. ‘The little world of Gleyne had ceased 
jong ago to take an interest in me as @ marrying 
man; and the young ladies who had been chil- 
dren when I came among them looked upon me 
as old and *‘ out of the betting altogether. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kellogg had kept up a sort of quarter- 
jy interest in me. ‘That is to say, about once in 
hree months they invited me to dine with 
them; and regularly at these dinners: Mrs. Kel- 
logg made honorable mention of her sister, Lady 
Divett—not to me, indeed, but to some one who 
cat near her—in a loud voice that I could not fail 
to hear. 

At last the quarter slipped by, and there came 
no invitation to dine with the Kelloggs. I should 
not have noticed this fact, but it did not escape 
my mother's observation. She commented upon 
it, and fell into a way of speculating about it 
that was infinitely wearisome to me, until she 
fairly aroused my attention one day by saying, 
“The Kelloggs were in deep mourning yesterday 
at church; I hear they have lost a near relative 
on her side.” 

In an agony of mind that but a minute ago I 
had not thought it possible I could feel, I be- 
sought my mother to find out who that relative 
was. For the first time I mentioned Daisy to 
her. ‘*Mrs. Kellogg had a sister in whom I 
was very much interested when I came here 
first,” I said; ‘‘in fact—well, mother, she is the 
cause of my being a wifeless, childless man. 
Find out all you can; you understand ?” 

She did understand. Blessings on the ma- 
ternal spirit which made her so prompt and so 
sympathetic! In a day or two she told me, 
casually, as it seemed, with what rare delicacy I 
alone could feel, that she had seen Mrs. Kellogg, 
and that Mrs. Kellogg was in much distress at 
the death of her brother-in-law, Sir Laurence 
Divett. 

Eighteen months passed away after the re- 
ceipt of these tidings, when one day, as I was 
riding home after a long, tedious, spirit-depress- 
ing round of complaint and suffering, I saw a 
traveling-carriage rolling through the High Street 
of Gleyne. A few stragglers were standing gaz- 
ing at the progress ; a few idlers were speculating 
as to whom it could be. I pulled up, and made 
one of a little group at the door of the ** Golden 
Lion,” and almost the next moment the carriage 
pulled up also. A man-servant out of livery de- 
scended from the box, and made inquiries as to 
whether ‘* Lady Divett’s servants could have 
accommodation at the inn for a fortnight ;” and 
at the same moment, beaming through the car- 
riage window, I caught sight of the still exqui- 
sitely lovely face of the woman whose beauty 
and grace had made my life barren. 

Her eyes did not meet mine until just as the 
carriage was rattling away, and then I saw by 
the sudden gleam in them, by the pleased blush, 
by the irrepressible start, that she had recog- 
nized me. 

“That's the widow Lady Divett, come to stay 
with her sister, Mrs. Kellogg,” I heard mutter- 
el about. But I said no word on the subject 
until | got home ; then I told my mother that I 
had seen her once more. P 

Two days after this I stood in her presence 
again. Her little child, a girl of seven, was ill, 
and she had sent for me. She met me just as 
se would have met any other medical man, who 
might possibly relieve her little feverish child. 
“Poor Daisy is not strong,” she said, smiling 
like a Madonna upon her daughter ; ‘‘and I get 
hervous about her, Mr. Lynton. It is sach a com- 
fort to me that I am within reach of one who 
bears such a high reputation for skill as you do.” 
_ 4s she your only child?” I asked, without 
daring to look at her. 

“Oh dear, no! happily I can say no. I am 
— much blessed in my children ; they are such 
Sweet pets. You must know them all before I 
&0 again; my boy is nine years old.” 

_ “Is it possible!” I exclaimed, unguardedly. 
Your boy nine years old! and to me it only 
= ms like yesterday that you gave me that look 
across the crowd at the bazar, which made me 
your slave for life.” 

ail rete a color and a light upon her cheeks 
ee sedan _ I spoke that brought the bless- 
“aaa on — to my heart that her heart 
sie tie = ted in the grave of her husband. She 
pnt iswer to my speech, but she was not 
ingry with me for having made it ; and, feeling 


_ Aga home a happier man than I had been 
T years, 


and I 
way, 
ys when sh 
sciously I relax 


every t 


, a little Daisy’s illness, slight as it was, was 
— help to me. I went to see the child 
uy, until the mother had got so used to my 


a that the first day I staid away she miss- 
relative on Second day she wrote me a note 
dey dee child’s medicine; and the third 
| € called on my mother. 
“as only a country surgeon, and she was the 


Wealthy widow of a baronet ! Mereover, it had 


Kan duly impressed upon me by her sister, Mrs. 
°gg, that “‘ Daisy's first marriage had been 
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one of the purest affection.” But neither of these | 


facts prevailed against my love for her—my de- 
sire to have her for my wife. ‘‘I have been 
faithful to you for ten years,” I said to her, brief- 
ly ; ‘I shall be faithful to you unto my life's 
end, whether you marry me or not.” 

For answer she held out her hand to me, and 
when I relinquished it, it was the hand of my 
promised wife—long served for, and won at last. 

She is Daisy Lynton now, and of all concerned 
only Mrs. Kellogg regrets that look across the 
crowd that made me go into bondage for life to 
the only woman who has ever had a loving look 
or word from me. 


THE NEW HAMBURG DISASTER. 


Tue trestle bridge that carries the Hudson 
River Railroad over Wappingers Creek, near the 
village of New Hamburg, was, on Monday night, 
February 6, the scene of one of the most shock- 
ing disasters on record. The circumstances, as 
disclosed at the coroner's inquest, were briefly as 
follows : 

The ‘‘ Second Pacific Express” train left New 
York that evening about five minutes after eight 
o'clock. It consisted of the engine, baggage 
and express cars, five sleeping cars, and one or- 
dinary car. A little behind time at the start, 
and losing more on the way by stopping to let a 
passenger get off, it was driven at a high rate of 
speed—by some estimated at forty miles an hour 
—rendered more than ordinarily perilous by the 
effect of the intensely cold weather on the rails, 
axles, and wheels. Yet all might have been 
well but for the accident to the huge and un- 
wieldy oil train, which was coming from the op- 
posite direction. This train, consisting of about 
thirty cars, overladen with immense tanks, each 
containing about five hundred gallons of oil, was 
also running, it is said, at an unusual and dan- 
gerous rate of speed. Just as it emerged from 
the tunnel above New Hamburg an axle snapped 
in two, letting a car near the middle of the train 
down upon the track. The accident was not 
discovered, and the train rolled on and partly 
across the bridge, when the broken axle caught 
in the trestle-work of the draw, and the car, 
with its inflammable freight, was thrown over 
upon the other track, upon which the express 
train, with its precious load of human lives, was 
rushing along. It was but a short distance away 
when the accident occurred, and we believe 
the evidence shows that there was not time to 
give the engineer warning of the danger before 
it was too late. On thundered the train, sweep- 
ing round the curve which conceals the bridge 
from sight until close up to it. ‘Too late the en- 
gineer perceives his danger; too late whistles 
**down brakes,” and reverses his engine. With 
a heroism worthy of all honor he remains at 
his post, determined to save the train or perish 
with it. ‘The impetus was too great to be check- 
ed, and with a terrible shock the engine plunged 
into the oil car in its pathway. Instantly a loud 
explosion shook the air, and a blaze of light shot 
up toward the sky, illuminating the scene for 
miles around. Ignited by the fire from the 
wrecked engine, the burning oil that flowed over 
the bridge and the frozen creek beneath in- 
stantly enveloped the engine, the baggage, ex- 
press, and the forward sleeping car in sheets of 
flame that rendered escape impossible. It miti- 
gates the horror of the calamity to think that 
death must have come instantly to those who 
were imprisoned in the car, and that their suf- 
fering was not prolonged. ‘The bridge is barely 
five feet above the frozen surface of the water, 
so that the cars felt the intensest heat and fury 
of the flames. It was some time before the 
bridge burned away, so as to let the engine and 
cars into the creek. 

To add to the horrors of this fearful scene, 
where human aid was of no avail, the utmost 
confusion prevailed among the employés of the 
road. No one was on the spot to assume con- 
trol; and a crowd of human harpies began 
plundering the baggage (part of which had been 
thrown out by the force of the collision), and the 
bodies of the dead, as they were drawn out of 
the water after the flames had subsided. This 
horrible work was at last stopped by the coura- 
geous bearing of a passenger, who drew his re- 
volver and threatened to shoot the wretches if 
they would not desist. The officers and em- 
ployés of the road exhibited the most heartless 
indifference, and left the work of rescuing the 
bodies of the dead from the water entirely to 
the passengers, while they busied themselves 
with clearing away the wreck. 

The number of lives lost by this sad disas- 
ter is not yet definitely ascertained, but is sup- 
posed to be about twenty-five. Some remarkable 
escapes from death are noted by correspondents, 
Just before the collision a gentleman left his 
family to go into the smoking-car. It was a long 
separation: the shock came a moment afterward ; 
and later the gentleman recognized among the 
mutilated bodies those of his wife and two chil- 
dren. One gentleman had started for the West, 
with his wife and all of his property, intending 
to settle there. Wishing to speak with a friend 
in a rear car, he left his wife for a moment; 
but before he could return the collision came, 
and he did not see her again til] her mangled 
and disfigured body was taken from the ruins. 
A lady was on her way to Buffalo with two sis- 
ters, and wishing to make some arrangements 
with friends in the rear car, went back, and had 
barely escaped from the car when the collision 
took place. One gentleman saved his life by be- 
ing ten minutes too late for the train. He had 
telegraphed to the conductor to reserve him a 
berth in the car which was consamed. The ap- 
parently trivial circumstance of his meeting a 
friend on his way to the dépdt caused him to 
miss the train. One of the most touching inci- 
dents of the tragedy was the death of the family 
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SCENE OF THE DISASTER. 


of the Rev. Mr. Fowrier. This gentleman, with 
his wife and two children, was on his way, as a 
missionary, to Salt Lake City. They were all in 
the forward sleeping-car, and all were burned to- 
gether. 

This is not the place to inquire whether the 
disaster was caused by carelessness or not. The 
coroner’s inquest, in progress at the moment of 
writing, may throw light upon this question. On 
another page we give several illustrations drawn 
on the scene of the disaster ; and the diagram of 
that portion of the road where the collision oc- 
curred will enable the reader to form a clear con- 
ception of the manner in which the sad event 
took place. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue enormous mortality from scarlet-fever in Lon- 
don has induced medical men in England to investi- 
gate more accurately than ever before the means by 
which it is spread. The results of their researches 
are specially useful to us just at this season, when that 
disease is prevailing in our own city to some consid- 
erable extent. We have no specific means for check- 
ing its progress, such as we possess in vaccination for 
small-pox ; hence greater general care is requisite. In 
truth, scarlet-fever is extensively spread by personal 
carelessness and ignorance, by criminal neglect, and 
by recklessness of individuals as to the public safety. 
Intensely contagious as is this disease, the patient 
should be carefully isolated, from the firet appearance 
of the fever until completion of the subsequent proc- 
esx of the peeling of the skin. His clothing is preg- 
nant with poison, and should be thoroughly disin- 
fected before it is sent to the laundry; and attendants 
should exercise the utmost care not to disseminate the 
disease. Probably scarlatina is extensively spread dur- 
ing the stage of convalescence, when the epidermal 
ecales are so freely shed and diffused in the atmos- 
phere. Cleanliness and general sanitary regulations, 
though no bar to its propagation, are of great use in 
mitigating the severity of this disease. 





An excellent regulation is that which has been 
adopted by some of the Brooklyn lines of street cars, 
prohibiting the conductor from collecting the fares of 
passengers on the front platform through the door, 
but requiring him to go outside from the rear door 
for this purpose. Every individual who patronizes 
street cars experiences the great discomfort arising 
from a chilly current of air pouring through a partiy 
opened door while outside fares are collected. Half 
the conductors pay little regard to the comfort or 
health of their passengers in this respect. 





It is estimated that the total amount of wine pro- 
duced in California during the year 1870 is between 
six and ten million gallons. In addition to this about 
150,000 gallons of brandy have been made, which is 
said to be of superior quality. 





A curious custom exists in Switzerland respecting 
news-boys. When boys cry and sell papers and extras 
through a city the law forbids them to announce the 
contents. No matter how exciting the news it may 
contain, they only announce the name of the paper, and 
the fact that it is an extra. Consequently there is no 
special inducement to manufacture news. 


At day receptions in Washington the gas is rarely 
lighted. The rooms are partially darkened, just enough 
to prevent a glare. Usually a hostess has one or two 
young ladies receiving with her. After the entrance 
of the guests, chocolate or coffee and cake are served. 


- This year there has been no wine used at the receptions 


of the cabinet ladies, as it was determined, if possible, 
to introduce simple customs. 





Cardinal Antonelli has forbidden the publication of 
the Almanac of the Holy See for 1871. The Almanac 
contains the names of all the functionaries of the Pon- 
tifical government and court of Rome, and, if pub- 
lished, this list would have to be omitted, a virtual rec- 
ognition of the fall of the temporal power; 80 a way 
is found out of the difficulty by suppression. 





Numerous criticisms have been made upon Miss 
Vinnie Ream’s statue of Abraham Lincoln. Some of 
these certainly seem both unkind and unjust. It does 
not, however, amount to much to assert that the artist 
“did not really execute the work, but got workmen to 
cut the model.” Those who know any thing about 
art know that all modern statuary is put into marble 
by skilled “‘ workmen,” whose business it is; that the 
artist seldom, if ever, undertakes the purely mechanical 
procees of reproducing his model inmarble. Since the 
statue of Lincoln has been placed in the Capitol it has 
been constantly surrounded by throngs of people, cul- 
tivated and uncultivated; and the opinion is pretty 





generally expressed that it is the best literal repre. 
sentation of Lincoln that has been made, and that the 
artist has succeeded in retaining the likeness in the 
plain face and uncouth figure, while presenting both 
with dignity. The Art Journal of Rome, Story the 
sculptor, Kellogg the painter, and the artist Healy have 
all given thoughtful and approving criticisms upon 
this work. It will be remembered that the model was 
on exhibition in Washington for months before it was 
taken to Europe, and with the exception of the slight 


|; change in the drapery on the arm, recommended by 


Story, the finished work is a literal copy of that model. 
And it was upon that model that the eulogiume of Kel- 
logg, Healy, Story, and the Art Journal of Rome were 
based. Time will show the justice of conflicting opin- 
ions. Every work of art must be judged on its own 
merits, and this statue of President Lincoln, if worthy, 
will stand the test of just criticiam. ? 





An item recently appeared in this column, taken 
substantially from the Court Journal, to the effect that 
the directors of the Bank of England had resolved 
that all their clerks should retire from their appoint- 
ments at the age of sixty-five. A correspondent from 
Alleghany City, Pennsylvania, thinks that the appar- 
ent harshness of this edict will be mitigated by some 
statements which appeared a few years ago in Wilmer 
and Smith's European Times, At that time the eight 
hundred clerks of the Bank of England received sala- 
ries ranging from £65 to £800 per annum. The pat- 
ronage was in the hands of the directors, of whom 
there were twenty-four, each having a nomination to 
admit one clerk, provided he be found qualified on 
examination. The vacancies were not, as in most pub- 
lic offices, filled up as they occurred by deaths, resig- 
nations, etc., but by electing from twenty-five to thirty 
junior clerks every four or five months ; one-fifth of this 
number being usually from the sons of clerks already in 
the service. The scale of pensions for length of serv- 
ice was the same as in the government. A good library 
and reading-room had been established by the govérnor 
of the bank, to which the directors made handsome 
donations. A Bank Annuity Society, for the benefit 
of widows of clerke, was under the management of 
the clerks themselves, 


The second reception of President Grant wae the 
most brilliant in style that the Executive Mansion has 
witnessed for many years. The toilets were elegant, 


| and the crush as great as any body could desire. In 











fact, hundreds of ladies, suffering agonizing appre- 
hensions concerning the costly fabrics which encircled 
them, resolved, “‘ Never will I come again.” Of course 
they will go again all the same, however. One of the 
chief excitements of the evening was the visit of the 
Japanese Cc ission, who have been studying into 
the financial policy and processes of this country. 
There are several rich merchants among them, and 
one is reported to be a millionaire. Those who epoke 
English chatted freely with the ladies, and all seemed 
much entertained by the scene. Jushe Hirobumie Ito, 
Assistant Minister of Finance to the Empire of Japan, 
is the chief of the Commission. After they have 
learned what they can concerning our system of 
finance, they will visit Europe for a similar purpose. 








The old adage that “a woman can not keep a secret” 
may as well be set aside as false and libelous. Proof: 
A young girl of St. John, New Brunswick, recently 
married, leaving the bridegroom in total ignorance of 
the fact that she was worth four millions of dollars in 
her own right. 

Some of the most valuable sanitary work now done 
in France is confessedly by American philanthropy. 
Among private individuals who have fevoted them- 
selves to the relief of suffering soldiers may be men- 
tioned Miss Clara Barton, who did so much for our 
soldiers in the late civil war, and under whose super- 
vision are several military hospitals in Alsace. 





Mr. James Jackson Jarves, who bas for 60 many 
years been identified with art and art criticism, writes 
an interesting letter to the London A rt Journal! concern- 
ing the “‘ Progress of American Sculpture in Europe” 
—a prolific subject. In it he mentions Thomas Gould, 
of Boston, but at present established at Florence, as 
“another sculptor who seeks to divert the popular 
taste into a poetical channel, and to vindicate the rights 
of art in the higher field of idealism.” This in con- 
trast to what he terms the “ prevailing realistic bias of 
the popular taste,” which seems to influence the sculp- 
tors who remain in America, and even many who go 
to study and work abroad. He speaks particularly of 
a statue of Gould’s, concerning which we see frequent 
mention in our papers of late as being much noted by 
European critics—‘* The West Wind.” Of this he says: 

“There is a breezy freshness of posture and airy 
lightness and flowing swell‘of gently etirred drapery, 
with a pleasing animation of features indicative of the 
balmy qualities of the wholesomest wind of the Ameri- 
can continent, which particularly commend this ideali- 
zation to the fancy. It is now the property of Hon. 
Demas Barnes, member of Congress from Brooklyn.” 

The statue is reported to have arrived in this coun- 
try, and to be safe in the posscssion of its owner. We 
are glad it has not staid in Europe, as too many of our 
finest American works of sculpture have done. 





A skeptical physician attempted to puzzle a colored 
minister by propounding to him various theological 
questions. “ Why is it,” he asked, among other things, 
“that you are not able to do the same miracles the 
Apostles did? They were protected against poisons 
and all kinds of perils. How is it that you are not 
protected in the same way?” The colored brother re- 
sponded, promptly : “‘ Don’t know about that, doctor. 
I specs I is. I have tooken a mighty sight of strong 
medicines from you, doctor, and I is alive yet.” The 
doctor had nothing more to say. 


For the benefit of that portion of the community 
who feel distressed if forced to appear at a fashionable 
party twice in the same dress, it may be stated that 
lady of wealth, beauty, and fashion has made her ap- 
pearance at three grand evening parties in Washing, 
ton this season in the same costume. She still sur. 
vives, and retains the respect of her friends, Sensible 
fashions may well be copied. 





Herr Baedeker, the compiler of the well-known 
guide-books for travelers, is at present serving before 
Paris as a lieutenant in the Prussian Landwehr. 





Mr. Spriggins counted his children the other night, 
and could make only fourteen. 

“ How is this 2” he asked his wife; ‘‘ I thought there 
were fifteen of them at the last census.” 

“ So there were,” answered his wife ; “ but little Sam- 
my was drowned since then.” 

“Indeed!” said Spriggins, meditatively; “why, it 
ecems to me I heard of that at the time.” 
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THE CARAVAN OF THE WORLD'S TRADE. 
THE DARIEN SHIP CANAL. 


‘¢ Over what track is the world’s caravan of 
trade in future ages to pass?’ This was the mo- 
mentous problem proposed by Le Brun. As yet 
it has defied solution. 

In the golden days of Solomon the great ar- 
tery of commerce by water was along the shores 
of India and Arabia, and up the Red Sea to 
Egypt and the classic Mediterranean. No thor- 
oughfare vied with this in importance, unless we 
except that over which passed the traffic of Asia, 
across the Isthmus of Corinth, and made the city 
of that name the treasury of all Greece, and the 
vqry lap of Eastern luxury. 

Centuries. afterward, when Vasco pa GAMA 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, every thing 
whs changed ; and the Isthmus of Suez, thronged 
fiir so many ages by the mercantile and mari- 
tine nations in transitu, was a silent and unfre- 
qjiented bed of shifting sand. 

It is not strange, therefore, that, since the 
completion of the Suez Canal, and the reopen- 
ing of the once crowded but till recently desert- 
ed route of trade, the Old Word looks forward 
to the return of its ancient empire through the 
prosperity to be derived from improved com- 
munication with India and China. 

‘The peculiar hazards and hinderances, how- 
ever, in the Egyptian route are not to be re- 
moved. 

Every body knows the perils of navigating the 
coral-reefed waters of the Red Sea. The winds 
that sweep across its narrow trough-like body 
from October to May are any thing but propi- 
tious to the seaman, taking his vessel directly on 
the rocks of the coast; while the evaporation at 
the head of the sea so reduces the level as to 
cause a heavy flow of water, rendering the pas- 
sage to the outward-bound Indiaman as difficult 
as sailing up stream. At Gibraltar the avenues 
to the Atlantic for the homeward-bound vessel 
are almost sealed. Situated in a tropical region, 
aud underlaid by those subterranean furnaces 
that belch forth at times through the craters of 
Etna and Vesuvius, and manifest themselves in 
the incessant disturbance of the soil around its 
basin, the Mediterranean is a vast evaporating 
dish. ‘To supply the drain of moisture from its 
surface the channel at Gibraltar is continually 
crowded with an inrushing current from the 
ocean. ‘This current is at times almost resist- 
less for the sailing vessel. In 1855 nearly a 
thousand sail were detained for three months 
within the Straits waiting for a favorable oppor- 
tunity to get to sea; and when some of these 
vessels, with strong wind, got out as far as Mal- 
aga, they were drifted back. 

But, apart from all such considerations, the 
march and movement of national enterprise have 
changed within the present century. When Han- 
NIBAL led his army over the Alps the world had 
an illustration of the value of a great highway 
of migration. While the other great rivers of 
Europe, flowing in a northerly or southerly direc- 
tion, formed a barrier against the invasion of 
savage nations, as one has remarked, one river 
of the Old World, the Danube, on the contrary, 
served as a highway from East to West. Hence 
the ebb and flow of the great migration of na- 
tions, subsequent to the downfall of the Roman 
empire, were the strongest in the basin of the 
Danube, and for long centuries the fate of Eu- 
ropean civilization depended on the contest of 
races in this portion of the continent. 

What the Danube was to Europe the unin- 
terrupted highway across the equatorial ocean, 
through the Isthmus of Darien, would prove to 
the commerce of the world. 

A .Darien canal is the true solution of Lr 
Broen’s long-agitated problem. A simple glance 
at the map of the world is enough to convince 
us of this. The great railroads soon to span the 
American continent on the north and south, as 
it is now girt by the Pacific Railroad, are hast- 
ening the diversion of the streams of emigration, 
wealth, and.depreciated industry and talent from 
the other side of the water. We now face Eu- 
rope with twelve hundred miles of coast on one 
side, and old Asia with an equal extent of line 
upon the other. Once oceans were regarded as 
the great barriers of human intercourse, and 
walls or moats impassable. Now they are seen, 
in the light of science, to be the most valuable 
vehicles of commerce. CoLumnvs, unwittingly, 
stumbled upon this fact. Indeed, it was the 
very cireumstance that proved to him the portal 
of success in his lofty mission. He sailed to the 
west, and fell in, off the Canaries, with the 
equatorial current setting to the west, and the 
trade-winds steadily sympathizing in his enter- 
prise, and conspiring to speed him on his way. 
Had he found the Atlantic moving and mingling 
with the Pacific at Panama, with no intervening 
isthmus, then had the great Genoese lived to see 
the triumph of his reasoning, and the solution 
of the geographical problem we have adduced. 

But a little rampart for the combined forces 
of civilized nations to overleap, and the route is 
forever clear for the commerce of the world from 
the rising to the setting of the sun. 

The tendency, too, of every thing to-day, as 
it has been said, is to accomplish the most in the 
shortest time. ‘The route to the East via Suez 
has not, and never can, furnish a release for the 
great bulk of sailing vessels from the circuitous 
aud stormy tracks around the capes of Good 

Hoy e and Horn. The reasons already assigned 
will satisfy the reader of this fact; for he will 
readily see that the Suez Canal is, so to speak, 
— ee " the very position it oceupies in the 
eve to the hag ee on Turning oe 
is in the centre of > ent pita that Darien 
of distances would be om a een ving —— 
New York to Cilentie. Se one oF ean. From 
Good Hope, is a distance of 17,500 niet 
7 9 8 ce of 1 4,000 tuiles ; and 
if the vessel chooses the Cape Horn route, it is 











23,000 miles. If a way was opened through 
Darien by a canal, there would be a saving over 
Good Hope of over 4100 miles, and over Cape 
Horn of 9600 miles. By a voyage from New 
York to Canton, by the same cape routes, the 
distance via Darien would be diminished in the 
one case by 8900 miles, and in the other by 
10,900 miles.- The distance from New York to 
San Francisco by the usual route, around Cape 
Horn, is 19,000 miles; by way of Darien it 
would be only 5000. 

If it be true, as reported, that Commander 
SrLrrince has discovered a pass leading across 
the Isthmus of Darien, the highest part of which 
is only 300 feet above the level of the sea, the 
question must be considered as near its solution. 
We give, in this connection, on page 165, two 
pictures, one of which, from a photograph by 
Mr. SuLLIVAN, represents the advance - guard 
of the SeLrripGe expedition preparing to cross 
the Isthmus. It is, in fact, a reconnoitring par- 
ty of well-armed and picked men, whose orders 
were to go through in defiance of obstacles. We 
can hardly realize the difficulties of such a trip, 
nor can we wonder that they returned in a very 
dilapidated condition, having literally to cut their 
way through the dense tropical thickets, much 
of the way wading. ‘The climate is of the most 
depressing character, extremely humid, and it re- 
quired the utmost care to keep off the terrible 
fevers of the country. 

The other scene represents a village of the na- 
tive Indians. These are found along the shore, 
and also upon the adjacent coral islands, among 
the graceful palms and bushy mangroves. Their 
huts are thatched with palm leaves, and built 
of two stories, the upper one being devoted to 
sleeping-apartments, and the storage of all their 
goods which might suffer from damp. Although 
apparently an inoffensive race, they are rather 
jealous of these strange visits to their sultry and 
moist thickets, and zealously kept their women 
from the presence of the white intruders. They 
are, like most American aborigines, adepts at 
canoe-building, and sail them with considerable 
dexterity. 

Official reports show that the trade of the 
United States that would annually pass through 
a Darien canal would be safely estimated at 
$205,000,000 gold. And upon the same au- 
thority it has been estimated the value of the 
trade of England and France alone passing 
through this international highway would be 
$310,000,000 gold. The saving in time and 
expenses to the world’s commerce, it has been 
computed by one of the first commercial author- 
ities in the country, the Chicago Bureau, deduct- 
ing all tolls, towage, etc., would not fall short, 
by a transit on this route, of $60,000,000 annu- 
ally. 

A vessel can in no quarter of the globe find 
circumstances so auspicious for her voyage going 
west. Returning, she has only to enter the anti- 
trades, which, in the extra-tropical latitudes, blow 
her homeward, and while under their breath she 
can beat into the currents of the sea, such as the 
Gulf Stream and Kuro Liwo, in the northern 
hemisphere, and the Cape St. Roque and Mo- 
zambique currents in the south, which recurve 
to the east. 

The completion of the scheme, inaugurated 
already by the United States, in the surveys un- 
der Commander SELFRIDGE, will give an impetus 
to American commerce no legislation can ever 
impart, and revive it as by an electric touch. It 
would not conflict with any other existing inter- 
est, but, building up the shores of the Pacific 
with cities and towns, it would redouble the op- 
portunities of all the inland and minor avenues 
of trade. Our Eastern, Southern, and Western 
States, no longer separated by a long and diffi- 
cult voyage around Cape Horn from the Pacific 
shores of the continent, would realize more and 
more their unity and oneness in the common 
bond of nationality. 





Trerasvurer’s Orrtcr, 
Sr. Josrru anp Denver Crry 
RatLnoap — 
Sr. Josrrn, Mo., January 28, 1871. 

Tue Interest anD Coupons Dur February 
15th, 1871, on the First Mortgage Eight Per Cent. 
(8 per cent.) Gold Bonds of the St. Joseph and Denver 
City Railroad Company will be paid at the office of 
the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, in the City of 
New York, upon presentation and application on and 
after that date, free of Government Tax. 

THOS. E. TOOTLE, 


[Com.] Treasurer. 





Hope For THE Drunkarp.—The most hope- 
less cases of Drunkenness and Intemperance pos- 
itively cured by a very simple remedy. Send for 
circular and convince yourself. Address C, C. 
Beers, M.D., Box 5110, New York. Consult- 
ation free. Office, No.12 East 12th St.—[Com.] 





WIncuester’s HyPoPpHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
Sopa is a certain Cure for Consumption. -—[{ Com, } 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Trusses Kill the 


RUPTURED. 


HERNIA IS NOW CURABLE. 

“This fearful affliction is at last made subservient 
to man. To become ruptured, and to have to saddle 
on a truss, was a damper on any one’s future prospects 
and an incessant burden to the mind. A strap truss 
or a half-hoop truss, a strong truss or a weak truss, a 
radical cure truss or a radical life truss was one and 
the same in effect, all doing more or less injury, all 
more or less burd and unsatisfactory. 8 
was the sad experience of ruptured persons until Dr. 
Surry, of 697 Broadway, N. Y., invented his Hernial 
appliance and compound, the use of which, it is said, 
“ures the most obstinate cases of rupture.” 











R. H. Macy. 

The largest Fancy Dry-Goods House in New 
York. A full assortment of Laces, Embroider- 
ies, Ribbons, Housekeeping and House-furnish- 
ing Goods. A specialty in French and German 
Goods. Lubin's Extracts, Laceand Fancy Fans, 
&c., at popular prices. R. H. Macy, 

Fourteenth St. and Sixth Avenue. 


Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black- worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions and Blotched rations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invala- 
able. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


MéAies Paragon Shirts 
EARES § 
MADE TO ORDER FROM BEST MATERIALS, 
AND WARRANTED TO FIT. 

Sent by express, C. O. D., to any part of the country, 


at the following rates: 
6 Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Fronts........ $9 00 








6 ‘“ Better Muslin and Good Linen........ - 1050 
6 ‘ Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen.... 12 00 
6 ‘ Wameutta Muslin and Very Fine Linen. 13 50 
6 ‘“ New York Mills and Better Linen..... 15 00 


s2 Directions for Measurement sent on application. 
RICHARD MEARES, Gents’ Furnishing 
Goods, 6th Avenue & 19th St., N.Y. 


THE DOMESTIC 


Noiseless, Lock 
Btiteh 


SEWING 
MACHINE 


forsimplicity of its 
Construction, its 
perfect mechan. 
ism, ease of move. 
ment, its great 
Tange of work, 
challenges the 
world for its equal 
for family use or 
formanufacturing 

tWAGENTS 
WANTED in 
all counties where 
one is not already 
appointed. For 
Circulars, samples 
ofits work,address 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co., TOLEDO, O. 
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$95,000! 
What $5 Will Do! 


SHARES SELLING RAPIDLY. 
Homes and Fortunes for some one, 
and Premiums given at once. 
HOMESTEADS——FARMS——VILLA SITES. 
$95,000 in PRIZES 
To be distributed among Shareholders. Address, for 
articulars, Office GREAT PREMIUM LAND SALE, 
77 Broadway, N. Y. 


O N TR IA & —To give readers a taste of 
e its quality, that first-class 
Bera $3 magazine, the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
AL, will be sent in clubs of twenty copies or more, 
half a year, at 75 cents each! clubs of ten, at 80 cents 
each ; clubs of five, at 90 cents each ; a single copy, six 
months, $1. Sample copies Farr. No deviation. This 
offer good for three months. Address 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Practical ! 
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New! Complete ! 


A HAND-BOOK of LAW 


FOR BUSINESS MEN. 


Incomparably superior to any similar work now 
published. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 
D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


TEE IW Dw.2. 
A Weekly Paper devoted to 


FREE RELIGION. 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, Editor. 
Octavius Brooks Frothingham, Thomas Wentworth 

Higginson, William J. Potter, Richard P. Hallowell, 
Editorial Contributors. 
TERMS, $2 00 A YEAR, 
For Sample Sour address the Editor, 
Toledo, Ohio, inclosing Five Cents. ~ 
Tur Inpex accepts every result of science and sound 
learning, without seeking to harmonize it with the bi- 
ble. It = ry no authority but that of reason and 
right. It believes in Troth, Freedom, Equal 
~~ and Brotherly Love. 
he transition from Christianity to Free Religion, 
through which the civilized world is now passing, but 
which it very little understands, is even more moment- 
ous in itself and in its con ences than the great 
transition of the Roman Empire from Paganism to 
Christianity. Tur Lyprx aims to make the character 
of this vast change intelligible in at least its leading 
features, and offers an oy for discussions on 
this subject which find no fitting place in other papers. 


THE NEW WILSON 
Under: 


-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 
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For particulars address 
Wilson Sowing Machine Co., 
CLEVELAND, O, or 





GoMETHING NEW.—Agents guaranteed $3000 a 
ear to introduce an article that sells in every house. 


————————— 
Se 


MT. STEWART & C0, 


in consequence of 
THE LARGELY INCREASED DEMAND 
have been obliged to open 


A NEW SILK DEPARTMENT 
IN THE CENTRE SECTION, 

Extending from Broadway to the Rotunda, 

in which will be exhibited 
every description of 
SILKS SUITABLE FOR MOURNING, 

FULL LINES OF MIKADO POPLINS, 

VELVETS AND VELVETEENS IN EVERY 
VARIETY. 


This Department will be 
EXTENSIVELY SUPPLIED WITH THE 
CHOICEST SELECTIONS, 
and at 
EXTREMELY POPULAR PRICES. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH Anp 
TENTH STREETS. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently iy I! 
ver’s Bazar. These Patterns are Graven ro Fyr 4«, 
‘igure, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, aud 
fitted with the greatest accuracy, THe NAMES AND piLK 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON Kaci 
SEPARATE PIECK OF THE PATTERN, 80 As to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 

Vol. IIT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING STIT ...No. 2 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. .............. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... * % 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS................... “ 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ “ 22 
PEASANT -BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... © 4 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ % 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT............. itacw 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... ° 4 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.............. “ou 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT...... soo * A 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ” 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

DT Gikanbnasepbdeeesdeausabccnascoterse ses “ 44 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. © 5 

Tol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS......... * 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER...............-- =*% 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by m:! 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS : 

UST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty) cvv's 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes wi 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper « 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 

witha NOVELTY J08 
PRINTING PRESS, 
the best press ever mace for 
the purpose, and second '0 
none for the use of Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
They are most adinira!! 
adapted for Business Prin'- 
ing, for Church, Sablath- 
S , and Society work. 
also for Missionary ani F 
cational pu or for a Village Newspaper 
and Job fice. Incomparably the best Preseut 























for a boy or girl. 

Price of Presses, $15, $30, $32, $50. 

Send for Catalogue, with testimonials and specimens 
of plain and colored rinting done on the press, (0 
BENJ. O. WOODS, Mfr., 361 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass. ; C. C. Tnurston, 16 Coll Place, New York; 
Keniy, Howe.., & Lepwie, 917 Market St., Phils. 
Pa.; A.C. Keiioae, 65 West Van Buren St.,Chicago, lil. 





Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs, Our answer '*, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompa) 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to col 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0, 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O, Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


ROOSEY’S COMPLETE OPERAS '" 
Voice and Piano-forte, words in two langnace 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, |! ar- 


biere, Sonnambula, Martha, Trovatore. Issued — 
nightly. BOOSEY & CO., No. 4 Bond St., and W. A. 
ND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 
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eat Off ACK WATERS, 
A Gr Cr. — FN Broadway, ape 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Mruoom oat 
Oneans, of six first-class makers, including W*"" 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIORS, FOR OASH, Dee lent? 
MONTH, OF will take a small portion cash and balane 








Ad with stamp, S. GrittLanp, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


in monthly or quarterly installments. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by the Original Inventor 
of Steel Pens. 
7 CELEBRATED durability and perfec 

ee these Pens are owing to a peculiar process of 
. rbonizing, and to the great care taken ia their manu- 
paren by the most skilled and experienced workmen tn 
Europe 

They 
SWA Ni 
4 For sale by dealers generally. 

cz SAMPLE CARD, containing all the 

sa > ER LO : 
lin um bers, artistically arranged and securely in- 
closed, sent by mail on receipt of 25 CENTS. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & C0., 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


Fesxuary 25, 1871.] 


a nearer approximation to the real 
“QUILL than any thing hitherto invented, 
in 








San. 


* 
ber will receive 
: 1 PIONEERS OF AMER! 
cont ng to engrave. NOW 


r™ Only 75 cents seoores this «a whole year, and $3 engraving free ee 
ad seapele meus for camp. Eakreen, "Star Spangled Banner,” Hinsdale, N. 


GROUPS OF STATUARY 
By JOHN ROGERS, 

Comprising over Twenty different Designs, from 

&10 to $25 each. 

. Rad will be delivered at any railroad station in 

the United States, free of expense, on rf of the 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 

JOHN ROGERS, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


aaa) THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA 
WITH THE 
7 fies 4 . 
Green: "ea Flavor 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 








price. 
t 











TELEERRREELEE 
73% 74 79% 

TO THE WORKING CLASS.—Weare now prepared tofur- 
nish all classes with constant employment at home, the whole ct 
the time or for the spare moments. Business new, lightand 


profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from Sle. to $5 per 
evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole time 


to the business, ys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
Thatell who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unperallcled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we willsend $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which willdo to commence 
work on, anda copy of The People’s Literary Companion— 
one of the largest and best family newspapers published—r!l 
sentfree by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, eddzess F. C. ALLEN & CO., Angusta, Maine. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thns 
saving much time and expense. Circnlars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &e., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


—<Gibex 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 

HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 

A wW ONDERFUL NOVELTY.—The Com- 
44 dination Pocket Mirror, Writing Tablet, and Pin 
Case. A perfect little bijou. An absolute necessity for 
the porte-monnaie, pocket, or work-box of every lady 
audventleman. Needed byall. In elegani gilt case, neat. 
prett, and useful. Try one. Sent prepaid, carefully 
packed, for only 25 cts. 5 for £1: 12 for $2, by addressing 
the sole proprietors, HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 





HE ONLY FAMILY KNITTER 


| SIVE TABLET, FOCKET MIRROR, AND 
> +h ee ’ Y . Al 
_ ASE. "he Hallowell (Me.) Saturday Gazette 
re cage robably no other invention in the world, 
ae " elze, sh ipe, variety of daily uses, durability, and 
vs - — fitted for the pockets of all. It is worth the 
entindiy 7 ty to ex imine as a curiosity. The parties are 
three f responsible.” One sent free for 25 cents, or 
“ree for 50 cents. E,C. PAGE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


RUTCRE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, or COR- 

: Pent Y.—Relief and Cure. Sveley’s Hard-Rub- 

ible fener and Support rs. Late patterns, indestruct- 

Also ede red), cleanly, light, safe, comfortable. 

Philada..s ages, &c.  Estabts.: 1347 Chestnut St., 
A, and 3 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 


DIABETIC FLOUR. 


Prepared Flour of B 
: . ran for makin 
Sonor the Diabetic and Dyspepties 
puree + SHEDDEN, Pharmacist, 363 
ry, Cor, 4th Street, New York. 
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- a E NOR WAY OATS, Cursrer Covun- 
packnem 7H Cons, and Arsixe Cover. Sample 
Antenne Sent Sree to Farmers ; also a copy of the 
N P Boy Sroox Jovenat, by inclosing stamp to 
“.*. BOYER & CO., Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 


F Try samples of our great $ 1 Weekly. 
REE TheGAZETTE, Hallowell. Maine. 


\V 2. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y.. fur- 
‘ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 














From One-Half to Four Horse Power, $350 to $950. 
ROPER'S NEW IM- 
PROVED UPRIGHT 
ENGINES. 
Kuns still! 
Packings do not 
burn! 
No Water used! 
Can not Explode! 
No Insurance de- 
manded ! 
Not Liable to get 
out of order! 
Requires no Skill- 
ed Engineer, and 
costs to run 25 cts. 
per day per horse 
power. 


ROPER C. E. CO., 49 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


IRST PREMIUM awarded by Amer. Inst. 1570. 
Microscoprs, } Illustrated price-list and cata- 

Maaio Lanterns. logues free to any address. 
T. H. McAuuisrer, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 














\ ONDERS OF THE AGE.—Real Working Steam- 
Engine, only $1 50, and the Magic Photographs, 

25 cents a package. Sent every where, postage paid. 

Send to W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


G.G.EVANS& CO., 


GREAT ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE 


GIFT BOOK ENTERPRISE!!! 
17th Year of its Establishment! 

806 CHESTNUT §T. § 56 N. FIGHTH ft. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BRILLIANT ATTRACTIONS FOR 1871! 
New Books! New Gifts! New Attractions ! 


We will send you any book published in the United 
States, with a Gift, on receipt of the Publisher's price. 

Order any book you may desire, and it will be 
bromptly forwarded, with a Gift. 


Our complete Classified Catalogue 
Sor 1871 just issued. 


SEND FOR IT!!! SEND FOR IT!!! 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more competent Agents, of both sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known as Book Agents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that the books he is now 
selling through that channel are works that an Agent 
may feel a pleasure ip offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his Agents possess is that his books 
are all published by Messrs. Harren & Broruers, a 
house without a rival in the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
them. Intelligent, energetic, and persevering Agents 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commissions 
paid. Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
meaning business, are requested to make application to 

AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 
GENTS WANTED 
every where- -large profits— 
to sell a little article indorsed by 
every woman using it. It keeps 
the needle from piercing the fin- 
ger and thumb while sewing. 
With it she sews one-third faster. 
Sample and circular mailed free 
on receipt of 35 cts.; or call and 
examine. NATIONAL FINGER 
GUARD CO.,777 Broadway,N.Y. 















$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 
»riced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 

ERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 

TO BE MADE !—Honerable, 


MON E Easy, Useful, and Profitable em- 


ployment. Active, enterprising persons of good ad- 

dress, either sex, wanted every where to sell an article 

of use to every body. Address, for full particulars, 
H. G. BESTOR, 245 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 








AGENTS! READ THIS! 


yj E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 per Week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


$5 TO $10 PER DAY. MAS..7oKn 
+ DOYS and GIRLS 

ho cnzago in our new business make from $5 to 
$10 por day in their own localities. Full icu- 
lars » | ins. vuctions sent free by mail. These in 
necd v1 permanent, profitable work, should address 
atonce. Gsorce Stinsoy & Co., Portland, Maine. 





‘WE WILL PAY _ 


A cents a salary of $35 per week, or allow a 
JA large commission to sell our new inventions. 
Address J. W. Frink & Co., Marshall, Mich. 


- $10,000 A YEAR 


Can be made by shrewd and intelligent men. Little 
cap'tal required, Address, immediately, 


SMITH & CO.,22 Ann St., New York. 
$ TO $12 PER DA Y.—Extra inducements 


in enash and premiums to canvassers for ** Our 

Magazine,” the best One Dollar Monthly in Amer- 
ica. Specimens, 10 cents; or three for 25 cents. 

W. R. MATTISON, Publisher, Newton, New Jersey. 


Rasily made with our Stencil and 
Key-Check On’ ‘it. Circulars Free. 
& Srarren, \'r'a Co, 


66 Falton St., New York. 


ANVASSING AGENTS WANTED 
on a first-class monopoly; sells at once ; gives 
ENTIRE satisfaction. Address 
MYERS MAN'F'G OO., 104 John St., N. Y. 

REAT DISCOVERY for removing freckles, pim- 
Positive 








Samples, free. Address S. M, Srencre, Brattleboro, Vt. 


$$ - 
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PUMLISUED BY 
HARPER & BRO!HERS, New Yorx. 


SH” Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, te any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
RAWLINSON'’S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 

A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chaldewa, Assyria, Media, Bub- 
ylonia, Lydia, Phenicia, Syria, Judea, Egypt, Car- 
thage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, and 
Rome. By Georgr Raw iinson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 

ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for MARCH, 1871. 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Alphabetical, Analytical, Topica). Volumes 
I. to XL.: from June, 1850, to May, 1870. vo, 
Cloth, $3 00, a 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS, Explana- 
tory and Practical. Designed for Sunday-School 
Teachers and Bible-Classes, By Aturrr Barnes, 
Author of “* Notes on the Psalms,” ‘‘ Lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity,” &c., &c. New Edi- 
tion, Revised and Improved. Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Traveler. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A Brave 
Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun Sran- 
rorp Hote, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


BEECHER'S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 





cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 

Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lyman Annort, Author of “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
onan Testament Shadows,” &c. Crown Syo, Cloth, 

2 00, 

SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Rorg, 
A.M., formerly Head Master of the High School, 
Cambridge, Mass. Engravings. 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, 90 cents. sed 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Leoren Biart. Edited and adapted by Parxrr 
Gittmore. With 117 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$175. (New Edition Nearly Ready.) 


ABBOTT'S LOUIS XIV. History of Louis XIV. 
By Joun 8. C. Annort, Author of “The History of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The French Revolution,” 
&c. With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $120. (Uni- 
Sorm with Abbotts’ IMustrated Histories.) 


COMFORT’S GERGIAN READER: to succeed the 
German Course. By Groner F. Comront, A.M., 
Professor of Modern Languages and Aathetice in 
Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa., and Author of 
“A German Course.” 12mo, alf Leather, $2 00. 

PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. By E. H. Kwaronnut.-Hverssen, 
M.P. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


DU CHAILLU'S APINGI KINGDOM. My Apingt 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketch- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &c. By Pau 
Dv Cuar.c. With numerous Mlustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. a 


DU CHAILLUS BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR 
R30YS: Tur Gorusza Counrry.— Wirv Lire. — 
Losr us THE JunoiE.—My Aptxet Kivopom. 4 vols., 
uniformly bound, in box, $7 00. 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, «ec. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 

Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 

Steel. Complete in One Volume. 840 pages, large 

12mo, Cloth, $150; Half Calf, $3 25. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 838 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half 
Calf, $3 25. a 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 18, 187), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled ~ pe 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect ; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and fall Sectional Notes. Compiled by Honaog E. 
Durserr. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE WAR. By ALExannrr 
Innes Suanp, Occasional Corres mndent of “The 
London Times.” With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper. 
85 cents. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISUKD BY 


ITARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 
By Antuony Trousorr, Author of “The Vicar of 
Bullhampton,” “ He Knew He was Right,” &c. D- 
lustrated. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THR CRYPTOGRAM. By Jamrs Dr Miuvr, Author 
of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” ‘The 
American Baron,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$150; Cloth, $2 00. 


A SIREN. By T. Avournes Trottorr, Author of 
“ Lindisfarn Chase," &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Antruony Trottorr, Author of 
“The Vicar of Bullhampton,” “ Phineas Fina,” “ He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &c, Svo, Paper, 7 cents. 


FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? | By Mrs. Ercoarr, 
Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


IN DUTY BOUND. By the Author of “ Mark War- 
ren,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Nixa Corr. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 





THE BEST PENS 


Ever yet made. Only $1 50 a 
o>. One dozen samples sent 
y mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
25 cents. Address the Wasutne- 
TON Mepatuion Pen Co., N. Y. 





TRPER'S PERIODICALS 


nasty eo 


No more delightful travels are printed in the En- 
giteh language than appear perpetually in Harper's 
Magazine. They are read with equal interest oad eb 
ixfaction by boys of every grade from eighteen to 
eighty. Its scientific papers, while sufficiently pro- 
found to demand the attention of the learned, are yet 
admirably adapted to the popular understanding, and 
designed as much to diffuse correct information con- 
cerning current scientific discovery ax it could be if it 
was the organ of the “Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” The great design of Harper's is 
to give correct information and rational amusement 





telligent American families in which Harper's Maga- 
zine would not be an appreciated and highly welcome 
guest. There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent 
reading family can less afford to be without. Man 

Mag:zines are accumniated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Maga- 
zine published. ‘There is not, confessedly, a more popn- 
lar Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 


The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 
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The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the fluest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its ilins- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ye by the chief artists of the country.—Buston Trav- 
eler. 





Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy In this clase of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in so- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on public affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles iu 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style. —/z- 
aminer and Chronicle, 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is jnst 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 


This paper at the outset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
serve »pularity. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, poems, brilliant vs- 
says, besides genera! and sasaenal gossip. The pub- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing tte, 





TERMS FOR 1871, 
Tlauren's Magazine, One Yenr...... $4 00 
Harven’s Weexry, One Yeur...... 400 
Harren’s Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harren’s Macazue, Harrven'’s Weexry, and Hauren's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WeeKry, or 
Bazar will be styplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscreens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postave within the United States is fur the 
Magazine 24 cents a vear, for the Weekey or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable vearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Sobecriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinr. or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S, postave 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each vear, Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number, When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazan commence 
with the vear. When no timeis specitied, it will he 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order, 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to vive notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrree & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shouid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Txrus For Apvenrisine In Harren’s Peetoproars, 
Harper's Marazine.— Whole Page, #500; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—eacb insertion. 
Harper's Weekl.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion, 
Harper's Bazar.—#1 © per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





TARTLING DISCLOSURES. —Valuable 
information for gp Be, ve Ee con- 
templating marriage. Address . R. SHAW, 
x . 78T Broadway, New York. 








300 A month and expenses to rood canvassers, 
$ Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago, 


to the great masses of the people. There are few in- ' 
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A GRATEFUL DISH FOR THE FAMISHED INHABITANTS OF PARIS. 
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A New and Popular Series of Instruments now ready! 


The Manufacturers, desirous of meeting the general desire for Organs with all substantial excellences, 
and at a moderate price, have lately designed and made a few styles that are 


IN ALL RESPECTS SUPERIOR 


to any instruments for similar prices, viz., from $125 to $175. 
Not only are the cases of new and tasteful designs, but every part of the mechanism has been sub- 


jected to the most careful scrutiny, in order to 


Combine 


all the Elements 


that can be looked for.in instruments of their size. 


Numbers One, TWo, and Three are designed for private use. They can not be equaled by any Organs 
of their class. No. Three has a new and exquisite Solo Stop named 


THE KALOPHON. 


The tone possesses a most fascinating quality, closely resembling the real 
vVOx HUMANA, being delicate and sympathetic, and free from the disagree- 
able tremor that haunts most of the miscalled VOX HUMANA stops. 


Numbers Four and Five will be found equally effective in the parlor and chapels of moderate size. 
No. Four has an Octave of Sub-Bass, and No. Five both Sub-Bass and an Octave Coupler, giving a great 


increase of power, but with no sacrifice of sweetness. 

All these new styles have cases of similar design, of which a specimen is given in the accompanying 
engraviug. But no ink picture does justice to the style, because the quiet harmony of culor and the 
elegance of finish can not be represented. 

Wherever these instruments have been seen and heard they have commanded the most unqualified praise. 

Larger and More Costly Styles are also offered, of which the Catalogue of the Manufacturers will give 
fall information. 


Send for a Circular! Address 


THE SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO., Boston, Mass. 





INVENTORS who wish to take 
PATENTS out Letters Patent are advised to 
counsel with the Editors of the 


Scientivic American, who have 
rosecuted claims before the Patent Office for 23 Years. 
heir American and European Patent Agency is the 

most extensive in the world. Charges less than any 
other reliable agency. A pamphlet, with full instruc- 
tions to Inventors, is sent gratis. Address 


MUNN & CO.,37 Park Row, New York, 


JANTED—AGENTS (#20 per day), to sell 
ithe celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
| MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
| “lock atiteh™ (alike on both sides), and is fully 
| licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
bargh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill. ; or St. Lonis, Mo. 








emus ERT SSOW 
C.B EN cert, cone os 
>BOOTS & SHOES+ 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 
—— on —_ pores terms. Ap- 
ply for Circulars, Sam &c., to 
EMPIRE 8. Mobs . 


Bowery, N. Y. 
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‘BISHOP & REIN, 


, SBtates. We make but one quality. Transit, $170; 


ume WATCHES inane av ann 





JEWELERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 


OFFER FOR GALE 


DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 


aud other 


FINE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. 
WATCHES ofall the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 
CORAL JEWELRY. 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 
Of our own manufacture, graduated on our Dividin 
Engine, the largest and only accurate one in the Uni 





¥ Level, $135; Vernier Compan, 6 inches, $45. Price- 
Lists seut free. BLUNT & CO., 
179 Water St., N. Y. 


THE ALBION. 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, $4 00 per Annum. 


The Engravings and Chronfos furnished as pre- 
miums are imported expressly for the Albion, and 
are worth double the amount of Subscription. Spec- 
imen copy, 10 cents. 

** AGENTS ARE OFFERED GREAT INDUCEMENTS. 

** Tur Trape sureiiep on Liserat TERMS. 


39 Park Row, N.Y. P.O. Box 1668. 


The Ladd Patent Stiffened 


Gold Watch Cases, 


For Movements of American Manufacture. 
In Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Sizes. 
The most elegant, durable, popular, and the best 
Gold Watch Cases ever made for so little money. 
For sale by leading Jewelers throughout the coun- 
try. Descriptive Circulars sent on application, by 
J. A. BROWN & CO., 
11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


“Lucy Randall Comfort’s New Story, 
“BARBARA'S. LIFE.” 


This exquisitely beautiful and touching story, by 
Lucy Ranpa.i Comrort, Author of “Ida Challoner’s 
Heart,” “Flora Fairfax,” ‘‘The Belle of Saratoga,” 
&c., will be commenced in No. 175 of THE FIRESIDE 
COMPANION, which will be issued Feb. 20. Those 
who have read either of the above stories know what 
to expect from the accomplished author. The Fireside 
Companion is the handsomest, liveliest, and most in- 
teresting family literary paper in the country. It is 
also the cheapest, because the best. Just send along 
your [weet en and see if itis not. Subscription 
price, Three Dollars per year. 


GEORGE MUNRO, Publisher, 
84 Beekman St., New York. 


TIME IS MONEY! 
A Waltham Watch 


WILL GIVE YOU 
A GREAT DEAL OF TIME FOR A 
VERY LITTLE MONEY. 


We publish a very interesting pamphlet entitled a 
“HISTORY OF WATCHMAKING.” It is beautifally 
illustrated with fine engravings, and is clearly printed 
on fine paper. We send this gratuitously to any one 
who will send us their address, and it will be found very 
interesting to both Watch Wearers and Watch Buyers. 
With it we send our descriptive Catalogue and Price- 
List of Waltham Watches. It will afford us pleasure 
to send them to every reader of Harper’s Weekly. 

Address (no stamps required for return postage), 


HOWARD & CO., 


865 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
ALL PRICES REDUCED SINCE FEBRUARY 1st. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in Use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
sz Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFA LO, N. Wey 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


DOOLEY’ 
Fa Ee YEAST, SEs) 
~ POWDER 


TRY IT, SOLD-BY GROCERS 


























NEW YPRKE WATER FP. 
ARE THE BEST § LAE APES. 


Asx To Sez Tuem. 


BALL, BLACK, & C0, 
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565 & 667 Broadway, N. s 
INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK 


Waltham “Watches, 


PROOF OF THEIR SUPERIORITY. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Locomotive Derartwent, Western Division 
Roongsrer. , 
Gentlemen,—I have no hesitation in saying that I be. 
heve the great majority of locomotive engineers have 
found, by experience, that Waltham Watches are the 
most satisfactory of any for their uses, They run with 
the greatest accuracy and steadiness, notwithstan ding 
the rough riding of an engine; and as I have hever 
known one to wear out, they must be durable. Thope 
to see the time when railway companies generally will 
adopt your watches, and furnish them to engineers ana 
conductors. In my opinion, it would greatly tend to 
promote regularity and safety. Yours respectfully, 
CHARLES WILSON, G. Chief Engineer, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 


Seay ae thie, 


WEST WISCONSIN R.W.C0. 


7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
(Free of Government Tax), 
FIRST-MORTGAGE 





LAND-GRANT 
SINKING FUND 
of the 
WEST WISCONSIN BR. W. CO, 
Denominations, 
$500 AND $1000. 
ONLY FIFTEEN YEARS TO RUN, 


From January, 1870, Convertible into 
Stock and Receivable for Lands at Par, 
Land Grant of over One Million Acres 
from Government. Upon which, to- 
gether with the Road and all its Prop- 
erty, these Bonds are a 


FIRST AND ONLY MORTGAGE. 


Lands exempted from taxation for 15 
zoase by acts of Legislature. 120 Miles 
oad Built, from which income is de« 
rived, with rapidly increasi receipts. 
34 files more Road to build, for 
which the iron is already purch 
and all the work under comtract. An 
Air-Line from St. Paul and the North- 


west to Milwaukie and C . Total 
amount of Mortgage, $4, Esti- 
mated value of Lands alone mf ily dou: 


ble that amount. 

PRICE, 90c. with Accrued Interést, 
at which figure they pay, at present pre- 
mium on Gold, 9 per cent. per annum to 
the investor. The Trustees are the Hon. 
WILLIAM H. LEONARD. f 
Justice of the Supreme Court, State of 
New York; J. DUTTON STEEL 
JAMES GOODSON, 1. P., England, where 
a large amount of the Bon 
sold. These parties are required to see 
that proceeds of land sales are or 
solely to the paying of these Bon 
COUPONS Payable January and July. 

The connections of this road with the 
Northern Pacific and the whole North- 
west, as well as its Eastern connections, 
will be seen from a Pamphlet and Map, 
which can be obtained at the office of 


WHITE, MORRIS, & C0., 
No. 29 Wall Street, and 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON, & DAY, 
No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 


Bankers and Financial Agents for the 
Company. 


SWISS CARVINGS, 
WOODEN 


Wedding Presents. 
PH. JESELSON, 


545 BROADWAY, New York. 


HARD-Wo0oD 


BOARDS AND VENEERS. 


Especial attention is called to our 
HUNGARIAN ASH, FRENCH BLACK-WAL- 
NUT, AMBOINE, THUYA, AND TULIP WOOD, 


Just to hand and unusually choice. 
Also on hand our usual complete assortment of 
PLANKS, BOARDS, AND VENEERS. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
Nos. 168, 170, and 172 Centre St., New York. 
Factory, Nos. 291 Monroe St., and 398 Madison St. 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


POLLAK & SON, 

annfacturers 0} 

Genuine MEERSCHAUM GOODS. 
Ambers, Repairing and Boiling. 
Retail Store, 27. John St. 

middle of the block: 
Send for Circular. 


—I suffered with CATARRH 
HORRIBLE + thirty years, and was — 
six weeks by a simple remedy. The receipt w! 
sent, postage free, to all afflicted. Address 7 
Rev. T. J. MEAD, Drawer 176, Syracuse, New York. 


f, CALLING CARDS FOR 50 CTS. 
50 Sent to any address, Every body 


























Factory, Springfield, Mass 


postpaid. 
should-have them. Printed in latest style. Address 
HILL & CO., Printers, Albany, N. Y- 
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FREDERICUS REX (OLD FRITZ). 


(A FAVORITE SONG IN THE PRUSSIAN CAMP.) 
Frepeniccs Rex, our King and our Lord, 
He called to his soldiers to buckle on sword, 
Two hundred battalions, of squadrons ten score, 
And to each man some sixty cartouches or more. 


“Yon rascals!” His Majesty was pleased to say, 

* Like men every one you serve me to-day: 

They grudge me Silesia, the Grafschaft of Glatz, 
And the one hundred millions locked up in our Platz. 


“The Empress and French are in league, as I find, 

And the empire of Rome with the pair has com- 
bined; 

The Russians have fallen on Prussian land, too: 

Up and show them what Prussians in earnest can do! 


‘*My Generals, Schwerin and Field-Marshal Keith, 
With Ziethen, are ready, and armed to the teeth; 
Potz Mohren, Blitz, Hagel: French, look to your ears ; 
You little know Fritz and his old Grenadiers. 


“Now, Louisa, adieu! Don't cry: never fear: 
Some bullets fly crooked, remember, my dear; 
Ifeach bullet went straight and plump into its mark, 
We kings should be soon left alone in the dark. 


‘*The musket-ball makes but a little round hole, 
The cannon-ball knocks apart body and soul; 
The bullets are all made of iron and lead, 

Yet many a shot misses many a head, 


‘Their guns of calibre are smaller and fewer ; 
From Prussia the foe get no cannon, be sure. 
The Swedes have such cursed bad money, you know; 
What the Austrians have, time will speedily show.” 


Fredericus Rex, whom the laurel wreath crowns, 
If you'd only but now and then plunder some towns— 
Fredericus Rex, ere your banner was furled, 

We'd chase you the devil clean ont of the world. 


WHAT A GHOST-STORY DID. 


**Aut in the dark!” 

The door opened, heavy steps were heard, and 
a voice said, ‘‘All in the dark!” 

‘*Papa, how you startled us!” said a girl's 
voice, almost from the floor—the speaker sitting 
on the hearth-rug, one knee slightly raised, her 
two hands clasped over it, and nothing visible in 
the semi-darkness of the room but a heap of white 
muslin with the moonlight streaming full upon it 
through the large unclosed bay-window, a simi- 
lar patch of white a yard or two off, and a dark 
figure sitting on a low chair at the other end of 
the room, with two bright bars moving in front 
—a pair of knitting-needles—showing the busy 
mother at her constant occupation. One of her 
favorite maxims was, ‘‘Always be doing some- 
thing.” 

She certainly carried it thoroughly out herself. 
The same could not be said of her daughter on 
the rug: she dearly loved what she called ‘‘ rest- 
ing” (from what, it was difficult to say); but, be- 
ing an only child, she got a good deal of her own 
way. So when, on leaving the dining-room, she 
and her cousin had begged for half an hour with- 
out lights, Mrs. Vernon had on this occasion given 
up her maxim, and they were all thoroughly en- 
joying the darkness which, as Ellen Vernon said, 
**makes one feel so sociable.” 

The gentlemen—the father, a bachelor uncle, 
and a boy cousin home from Eton for the holi- 
days—staid some time over their wine, adhering 
to the old custom; and it was on opening the 
drawing-room door to join the ladies that Col- 
onel Vernon exclaimed, ‘‘All in the dark!” 

On hearing his daughter answer ‘‘ Us,” he said, 
‘*Who are us? I can see nobody.—George,” 
as by the sound he guessed his brother was tum- 
bling over the furniture, *‘ take care; don’t break 
your knees, or my chairs. It’s this silly child's 
fancy, [ know: dreaming in the moonlight or 
gossiping—pulling your neighbors to pieces—eh, 
Nelly ?” 

*““What « shame! Fancy mamma talking 
scandal! What have you and Uncle George been 
discussing—something very interesting ? You've 
been such a long time! Where's Ned ?” 

**Gone to look after his new ferrets. That 
boy is wild after any kind of sport. But there 
he is just what I was a‘ his age, so I oughtn’t to 
grumble. Here he cow.es.—Well, have you seen 
after the new treasure ? Jones hadn't forgotten 
to feed them, had h2?” 

‘*No, I never supposed he had ; but it’s as well 
to besure. ‘They saould have plenty to eat at first. 
I mean to have rare sport next week; and you 
girls can come too, if you like.” 

‘* Thank you, most polite of boys!” rejoined his 
cousin. ‘They were very fond of each other, but, 
cousin-like, were always chaffing. ‘‘ Oh, I for- 
got; you're not a boy; Eton fellows are never 
boys, always men. I won't offendagain. I beg 
the whole school’s pardon, from the head master 
tothe smallest fag. Don’tannihilateme. Also, 
it is as well you should know, that white thing 
rou are so quietly walking upon is my dress—not 

; any means meant for you to make a carpet 
of.” 

‘*T’m so sorry, Nell! but why are you sitting 
in the dark? Are you telling ghost-stories? I 
declare it would be a jolly time for a good story ; 
that moonlight looks ghostified enough. I'll 
promise to scream or faint—which is the correct 
thing ?—or I'Jl carry any of you out that do, and 
dip you in the fountain—warranted to cure any 
fainting or hysterics. —Does any one know a 
story? Nell, you’re always ready to talk, and 
you 2? first-rate at odd bits of information; can't 
you tell one ?” 

**No, I can’t; and, what's more, I don’t think 
I ever heard a real ghost-story ; I certainly don’t 
remember it.—Mamma, you used to tell us lots 
of stories; did you ever tell us ghostly ones? or 
can you think of one now? I should like it of 
all things—shouldn’t you, Constance ?” turning 
to her cousin, who had been silent since the male 
addition to the party. 


HARPER'S 


‘**Don’t do any thing of the sort, Maria, I do 
beg.” And they were quite startled by the earn- 


| est, almost imploring tone. 








There was a movement in the darkest corner 
of the room, as George Temple (Mrs. Vernon’s 
brother) advanced to the fire-place and felt for 
the bell. 

**T’ll ring for lights.” 

**Oh, uncle, don’t!” exclaimed Nelly. 

‘*T say, uncle, did you ever see a ghost ?” call- 
ed out Ned at the same moment. 

** Don't talk nonsense,” George Temple replied. 
He rang the bell sharply, and then, groping his 
way to the door, left the room. 

‘*Has George gone ?” said Colonel Vernon. 
** Poor fellow! he feels it, I do believe, as deeply 
as ever.” 

‘* Yes,” replied his wife; ‘‘George is not one 
to forget. I did not remember him when the 
children were talking about ghosts; I ought to 
have stopped them. No wonder he could not 
bear it.” 

‘*Mamma, what is it? Did uncle ever see a 
ghost? What made him so odd?” 

‘*T don’t believe in ghosts; such rubbish is 
ouly fit for silly old women. I'm sure Uncle 
George is much too sensible,” said Ned. 

** Do tell us, aunt!” gently entreated his sister 
Constance. 

‘* Even your curiosity roused, Constance !” re- 
plied Mrs. Vernon, with an attempt at a langh— 
a very poor attempt, too. 

‘*No, dears, I don’t think I can tell you. It 
is a very sad story; my poor brother has never 
got over it. You know how quiet, almost sad, 
he is. I remember him the brightest, merriest 
fellow possible—always full of fun and high spirits. 
But no wonder. How I wish I had stopped the 
subject to-night! I believe it will bring the whole 
scene back, and quite prey upon him, though it is 
so many years ago.” 

“You must tell us, please—oh, do!” And 
Nelly came and stood beside her mother, putting 
one arm round her neck, 

‘**Papa, make mamma tell us. There can’t be 
any harm in it. We'll never repeat it, I’ll solemn- 
ly promise—won’t you, Connie, and Ned, too ?” 

“All right,” the Etunian said; ‘‘ I don’t mind 

hearing, though I am not so curious as you 
girls.” 
“No, I should think not—it lookslike it!” (Nel- 
ly’s propensity to tease getting the better of her 
curiosity). ‘* But you are not compelled to stay ; 
you can retire into the garden, and show your 
manly disregard of our weakness ; onl don't 
come to-morrow and try to get it out of me—I 
won't tell you 2 word. Mamma dear, you will 
tell us, won’t you? I hear John bringing the 
lamp; s0, if your story is very horrible, we sha’n’t 
be so frightened. Was it a real ghost? I didn't 
think there were such things.” 

‘** My dear, it was the consequences of a ghost- 
story, not the story itself, or even seeing a ghost, 
that affected your uncle. I dare say, like Ned, 
he does not believe there are such things, though 
I confess I do.” ‘Then, turning to her husband, 

‘**T don’t see it will do any harm to tell them, as 
they wish it so much. -What do you say? It 
may warn Ned never to do such a thing.” 

‘* [hope he doesn’t require such a terrible warn- 
ing. ‘The whole thing was most unpardonable. I 
have only heard your account ; but if I had been 
present I think I should have half killed Major 
Gordon ; he certainly would have got a thrashing. 
Yes, you had better tell them, if you like; only 
remember, all of you, the subject is never to be 
mentioned again before your uncle—mind that. 
I'll go and see after him now; perhaps he is in 
the library.” 

** Now, mamma, we are all attention; do be- 
gin.” 


It is many years ago (began Mrs. Vernon)--I 
was a girl of sixteen—when my father took a 
house for a year two miles from a small water- 
ing-place on the Yorkshire coast. It was a very 
quiet place. The only house of any consequence 
near ours was a handsome one, with large park 
and beautiful gardens, belonging to a Mr. Mas- 
terton, whose family only lived there three months 
in the year, spending the rest of their time in Lon- 
don, or at a larger place he had in Northumber- 
land. Our house—a sort of enlarged cottage, 
with all kinds of odd windows in still odder 
places, and covered with different creepers—was 
just outside the park gates. We had been living 
there about two months—my father and mother, 
your aunt Constance and myself; George, being 
then in the army, was with his regiment in Can- 
ada, but we expected him home, on leave, the 
next mail—when we heard the Mastertons were 
coming to Holme Park for their annual visit. 

We were very anxious to see them; they would 
be our nearest, in fact, our only, neighbors for 
three months—the clergyman of the parish be- 
ing an old bachelor, much liked by my father, 
but taking little notice of Constance and myself; 
and we hoped to be great friends with the family 
at the Park. 

There were two sons and four daughters—the 
two youngest being girls, about our own ages, 
sixteen and fifteen. ‘The Mastertons arrived on 
a Friday. Our old Scotch nurse always said, 
‘*No good came of any thing begun on a Friday ;” 
and this visit was ever after her pet illustration. 
The dining-room windows of the cottage com- 
manded a capital view of their gates; and we 
two girls spent that afternoon one at each win- 
dow, and were rewarded after long watching by 
seeing the gardener’s wife at the lodge, in a great 
state of fuss, opening the gates and staring down 
the road at least half an hour before a close car- 
riage, a private omnibus, and three cabs from the 
station drove up. The gardener’s wife and the 
servants were the only people we saw that day. 
As the horses in the first carriage slackened their 
pace, turning in at the gate, a gentleman’s voice 
called from the window, ‘‘ How are you, Mrs. 
Collins—flourishing, I hope? I'll come and see 





reward for three hours’ patient watching. 

The next day was thoroughly wet, and no one 
came to the lodge, as we half hoped they would 
in spite of the rain; but at half past four a dog- 
cart, driven by a groom, came from the house, 
clearly bound for the station. An hour passed 
before it returned, with a fair-haired man of six- 
and-twenty and a small bull-terrier occupying the 
front seat, a magnificent deer-hound lying at the 
man’s feet, the groom and two huge portman- 
teaus being at the back. The driver was the 
eldest son—then a lieutenant in the Guards— 
now Colonel Masterton, the man so well known 
in India, to whom your uncle writes so frequently. 

We saw the Mastertons at church the next 
Sunday. After the second service we went, as 
we usually did, to the vicarage for tea, where the 
Holme Park party also came: Mr. Masterton— 
a thorough country squire, strong and active, fit, 
in spite of his sixty years, to hold his own across 
country after hounds, and a capital shot; his 
wife, pale and delicate-looking—the sort of wo- 
man you feel assured leaves every thing to be 
decided by her husband when young, and by her 
daughters when they grow up; two daughters 
and a governess; the eldest daughter, Margaret, 
and her second brother remaining behind in Scot- 
land visiting some cousins. 

The Guardsman, considering afternoon service 
a work of supererogation, remained at home, 
strolling about the stables, smoking. 

I don’t know how it was, but I took a fancy 
to Charley Masterton immediately. Charley, you 
must know, was not a boy, but a young lady of 
twenty. Her proper name was Charlotte; but 
her father, of whom she was the especial pet, had 
re-christened her Charley when a very little girl, 
because she was a regular little pickle, more like 
a boy than a girl; and the name had stuck to 
her ever since. She was not really handsome, 
still less would you have called her pretty; but 
she was essentially bright-looking—no other word 
suited her so well. I can hardly describe her 
particularly ; yet she stands as vividly before my 
mind’s eye now as she did in bodily presence 
more than twenty years ago. 

She was a general favorite, especially with gen- 
tlemen; they called her ‘‘so fascinating,” and 
seemed all of them more or less in love with her 
dark eyes, irregular features, and bright, speaking 
face, set off by quantities of brown hair always 
very fashionably dressed. She was proud of this 
hair, often saying it was her only beauty, so she 
must make the most of it. I remember think- 
ing, that first Sunday, how I should like to have 
my hair done the same way, and to be a ‘‘ come- 
out” young lady like her. 

At first Charley talked principally to the vicar, 
inquiring after half the parish. Presently she 
turned to me, asking about a peculiar Russian 
cat we had, saying she was quite foolish about all 
kinds of animals—we must come and see her col- 
lection—and then she went on to other subjects. 
She must have found both Constance and me 
very stupid. We had seen very little of the 
world, and were shy; but Miss Masterton did 
not seem to mind that, and took such trouble to 
amuse us, and make us talk, that before she rose 
to say ‘‘good-by” we were quite charmed with 
her; in fact, we liked all the family, and the lik- 
ing seemed mutual; the elders of both houses 
making out many commun friends. So in a 
short time we became very intimate; hardly a 
day passed without our meeting; and when my 
brother George came home it continued just the 
same, 

George was then thirty: tall, with gray eyes, 
straight, well-cut features, golden-brown hair and 
whiskers—in short, a very nice-looking young fel- 
low ; and very proud we were of him. 

The Mastertons had a party of gentlemen stay- 
ing with them for shooting, and George, being a 
great sportsman, was at Holme Park daily. 

It would take too long to tell you how George 
Temple and Charley Masterton fell in love with 
each other; but so they did; and though there 
were difficulties at first—Mr. Masterton object- 
ing to his daughter marrying a soldier, and Char- 
ley being too sensible to wish him to leave the 
army, though he was quite willing to do so for 
her sake—yet, on the whole, their course of love 
ran pretty smoothly; and it was settled they 
were to be married in six months, so as to join 
his regiment in Canada the next summer. 

Mrs. Masterton had an idea her daughter was 
being exiled to a kind of Siberia, and moaned 
continually over it; and Charley’s spirit of fun 
often prompted her to horrify her mother by pre- 
dicting she should come back a regular colonial 
officer's wife, calling people by their surnames, 
and perpetually talking of ‘‘ our fellows.” 

Those six months were a very merry, happy pe- 
riod for us. The Mastertons spent most of the 
time at Holme Park, and we grew to like our fu- 
ture sister-in-law more and more. ‘The days 
passed quickly, and March came, and the im- 
portant day and all necessary arrangements were 
settled. 

It was two days before the wedding—that was 
fixed for the 8th of April, a Thursday. The 
Monday before, Charley said to my mother, in her 
coaxing way, she should like to spend a last even- 
ing at our house—could she come that night ? 
The next day all the guests for the marriage 
og arrive, and she could not well manage it 
then. 

So it was settled that she, George (who dined 
almost daily at the Hall), and any of the others 
who liked, should walk across the park after 
dinner. 

Accordingly, about eight o'clock (people dined 
earlier twenty years ago than they do now), we 
saw them coming—Charley, George, Margaret 
Masterton (Charley's eldest sister), her brother 
Robert, and a distant cousin of theirs—Major 
Gordon, who, his regiment having recently come 
— the country, spent much of his time at Holme 

ark. 
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I must describe him fully, or you wi 
understand his part in the > al ne Pg hardly 

Alan Gordon, the younger son of Scotch 
was wonderfully superstitious, and a great tee 
at curious ‘‘ uncanny” stories, It puzzled 
then, and has done so often since, whether he 
really believed what he said. However, he had 
ony real way of talking of the supernat. 


His stories were very odd—decidedly improba. 
ble—not to say against all reason ; but he seemed 
to believe them himself so thoroughly that, against 
your will, they impressed you. I believe they had 
that effect upon many strong sensible men, | 
know my father, the most practical person alive 
used to say his tales were most unaccountable. 
but ‘‘Gordon’s head was in a mist, like his pa’ 
tive mountains,” 

All that generation of Gordons were more or 
less in the same way. Of late years I have met 
several of them, and have heard them gravely de. 
clare the gift of second-sight was in their family 
I am sure Alan believed so, though it seems un, 
heard of in these days that educated people could 
be so superstitious. 

Putting aside this belief in ghostly appearances 
in other respects Major Gordon was a sensible 
man, extremely agreeable, and a general favorite 
in society. He was about forty—a tall, powerful 
man, with light hair, and a round, good-natured 
face; but his naturally merry expression was 
spoiled by a habit of rolling his eyes when speak- 
ing, till often only the whites were visible. He 
was a thorough soldier; had been much on for. 
eign service; consequently the Mastertons knew 
very little of him. Indeed, I do not think the 

younger part of the family had even seen him til] 

his visit to Holme Park some two months before ; 
but they liked him much now, Charley especially, 
She was always asking about his adventures, 
and getting him to tell her stories. She owned 
they frightened her; that she could not bear to 
think of them afterward ; still there was a fasci. 
nation in them. 

I don’t know whether I ever told you, one cu. 
rious thing about Charley was her horror of the 
dark. A dark room sent a shudder through her. 
It was extremely silly, and she often said as much, 
knowing nothing could hurt her; but still the 
fear remained. She never seemed able to get 
over it. I do not think any power on earth would 
have tempted her to stay five minutes by herself 
in perfect darkness. We used to fancy she had 
been frightened, when a child, by a foolish nurse ; 
but that never was proved. You can imagine how 
we all, and especially the Masterton boys, teased 
her, calling her ‘‘a goose, and afraid of her own 
shadow ;” but it was of no avail; and all had at 
last become so used to her fear, no notice was 
taken of it. 

Well, that Monday night they came—three 
Mastertons and Major Gordon. It was a lovely 
night; the air warm as June, the moon just ris- 
ing as we went across the lawn to meet them. 
There were exclamations on the beauty of the 
weather, and many hopes that Thursday would be 
as fine; my father laughingly telling Charley, 
‘* Tf it rained, she must put off her wedding : rain 
was so unlucky.” 

Upon this Major Gordon, who was walking 
with my mother and Margaret Masterton, turned 
round, and said, in fun, 

‘*Mark my words, Charley, that wedding of 
yours won't come otf—you will see. Remember 
the proverb, ‘ There's many a slip,’ etc.” 

We little thought, as we listened to her merry 
reply, ‘‘If Captain Temple changes his mind, 
you'll have to take compassion on a forlorn dam- 
sel and marry me yourself ; and that will be a pun- 
ishment for your impertinence, Sir; for I shall 

lague your life out "—we little thought how sad- 
ly true his words would prove. ; 

I must make my story short, though it is diff 
cult to do so, remembering, as I do, every action 
—nay, every trivial word spoken that evening. 
They passed unheeded at the time, till the awful 
end of that merry party stamped every thing cou- 
nected with it on my brain, till nothing will et- 
face the impression. 

We lingered some time in the garden, then 
went into the house and had tea; and it must 
have been nearly ten o'clock when, sitting in the 
drawing-room talking, Margaret (poor git], it has 
quite haunted her since to think that she pro- 
posed it) said, . 

“Alan should tell one of his stories.—Mrs. 
Temple, have you ever heard one of Cousin Al- 
an’s ghost-stories? He tells them wonderfully. 
Wouldn't you like to hear him? Charley aet- 
ually believes in ghosts, and Alan says she is as 
good as a Scotchwoman !” 

Several of us exclaimed, : 

“It would be capital fun ; and Major Gordon 
must tell one.” 

He agreed; but said the lights must be pu! 
out; no one could tell a good horrible story f 
the face of two lamps and four candles ; and : 
the blinds were up, there would be just the prop 
er ghostly light. He had his way; and — 
member well how bright the moon shone, 3 
ing the grass look like snow, contrasted with te 
intense blackness of the clump of tall trees some 
twenty yards off. 

The room we were in had a large bow 
at one end. Close to this window, but rather 
shadow, so that only the outline of his — 
was visible, sat Major Gordon ; near a, a 
low chair, was Margaret Masterton ; and ree A 
ley was on the floor at her feet, with her hav” 
clasped on her sister’s knee, and her eyes gazing 

Ss eee . 7 d by 
out into the moonlight, apparently fascinate af 
the weird shadows. The rest of the pa 
scattered in other parts of the darkened — 

“Tt is at least ten years ago,” began *. 
Gordon, ‘‘that I was taking 4 wong ses 
through the motthern’ part of Sutherlan’=)"" 
It is a curious part of the country for such an on 

sas e it—pe 
petisiens I can hardly say why I chos so nT 
aps from its being almost the only spot" " 
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* ive land I knew literally nothing of. I had 
- hooting woodcock with some fellows in the 
been “4 13 and a very jolly party we made, When 
eg a was over we all went east together. 
At Stour I left them, starting on my own hook, 
< vite of much chaff at my choosing such a 
in spe and such a time—the end of November 
wane ce I suppose none of you have been 
—eatherlandshire. It is just about the wildest, 
pers le slate place you can imagine—the wild, 
er ee that impresses one with admira- 
= ningled with a sense of one’s own insignifi- 
a \s I walked day after day through im- 
atte tracts of moorland, hardly ever meeting a 
human creature, a feeling of loneliness and utter 
jesolation—a sort of hopelessness of ever again 
pare ‘vili a e 11 re- 
arriving at civilization—came over me, anc 
<olved that, as it was my first, so it should be 
my last visit to Sutherlandshire. 7 

“<< ] must tell you there were hardly any inns. 
I generally slept at farm-houses. The people 
were hospitable, though primitive, and my wel- 
e was generally cordial, I went on in this 
way for a week, when, feeling I had had quite 
enough of it, I started one morning from my 
sleeping-quarters, intending to walk some twenty 
miles to a town on the coast, whence a coac 
went monthly to Inverness. I missed my way ; 
as night began to close, I found my road 
ed by a small river, with no means of cross- 
ing it, I followed the banks for perhaps three 
miles. At last I saw a light; on nearer ap- 
proach I found it came from a considerable-sized 
house, Though now inhabited by a farmer, it 
had evidently seen better days; there were re- 
mains of handsome gates; part of the original 
house had been pulled down, part converted into 
farm buildings. One wing remained perfect, and 
toward a door in the centre of this I directed my 
steps. After much knocking, the door was open- 
ed by a servant-girl, who stared when I asked if 
I could have a bed for the night; and, saying 
she would ‘ask the master,’ shut the door. 
When the master came—a rather stupid though 
pleasant-looking man—he seemed doubtful, was 
afraid they had no room for strangers, but would 
see; I might come in and have a rest and a bit 
of supper, if I pleased. Nothing loth, I follow- 
ed him into a comfortable kitchen, where his 
wife was busy preparing the meal; and in a few 
minutes we sat down to enjoy it—myself, the 
farmer, his wife, the girl who had come to the 
door, three or four farm laborers, and an old 
woman, deaf and seemingly half-witted—the 
farmer's mother, as I found afterward. 

“After supper I asked about my bed. Then 
arose a difficulty. The wife said, ‘There was 
noroom.’ I suggested, ‘The kitchen would do.’ 
She said, ‘The mother slept there.’ I asked, 
‘Was there another house near?” She said, ‘ Not 
for six miles.’ At last the farmer whispered 
something to his wife. She exclaimed, ‘ For 
Heaven's sake, don’t put the gentleman there!’ 
I asked, ‘Where? And the man explained. 
There were two rooms they had never used ; 
there were queer noises in them—he believed 
they were haunted; but perhaps one of them 
might be better than the big barn, the only al- 
tenative? I said, ‘Certainly; I would face 
the ghosts.” And, in spite of the earnest en- 
treaties of the wife, so it was settled. 

**T went with the farmer to inspect the rooms, 
and chose the smaller of the two. There was no 
furniture in either, but the farming men brought 
in three benches ; we placed them side by side, 
spread some blankets on them, and my bed was 
ready, A glorious fire was made up, and, in 
spite of ghosts, I congratulated myself on my 
quarters, On returning to the kitchen for my 
knapsack, the moment I appeared the old woman 
ran toward me—I had no idea any thing so bent 
and crooked had such pace in her—and, flinging 
herself on her knees before me, prayed me, ‘ For 
God's sake, do not sleep in that accursed room !’ 

“This rather startled me; but I thought her 
out of her mind, so tried to soothe her, assuring 
her nothing was likely to happen; I was sure 
there was nothing in the rooms, and wondered 
they did not use them. She only grew more 
earnest, sobbing and rocking herself backward 
and forward, erying, ‘I should be dead before 
morning! She knewI should! It was just the 
same before !’ 

“Her words seemed strange, but she looked 
4 poor, demented creature ; so, finding my sooth- 
ing quite ineffectual, I cut the matter short by 
taking my bag and leaving the kitchen. I wish- 
ed the farmer good-night outside my door, and 
oe The hot kitchen, after the long cold 
an 7 = = drowsy. Before many min- 
thet as in bed and asleep. How long I slept 

now not, Something, I can hardly tell what, 
7 The fire had burned low; still there 
ona : “ — to see there was no one in the 
. pear — -' but an icy chill crept over me, 
a — of not being alone possessed me. 
om up and stared round. There was nothing. 

the feeling grew stronger. Suddenly I heard 
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mense 
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, groan—another, deeper, louder, nearer—and a 
a cold like a corpse's, was laid on my shoul- 
ser. I started round ; every particle of blood 
froze in my veins, for I saw—” 


‘ At this moment Major Gordon uttered a loud, 
More 2, shriek. It was a trick, The whole 
fri Te tom nonsense! He only did it to 
shtick woe | but—the effect was terrible. His 
" a ~ iardly ended when, almost joined to 
Scream "Yo —— es ag long, agonizing 
I shall ney where never realize what it was like. 
spirit bei ver forget it. It seemed really like a 
pager 2 torn out of its body. Another, loud- 
ended, but beg oping, Suddenly—not as it were 
rere deer roken offin the middle—and Charley . 

as n's head fell heavily on her sister's knee. 

be Wine marted up, Major Gordon said, 
ened, mount ? You're none of you fright- 


wean laid her hand on Charley's head, 





‘*My darling, what is the matter? Didn't 
you know that it was only Alan’s nonsense? I 

new his voice directly !” 

Then, as she grew frightened at the silence, 

** Oh, Charley! what is it? Do speak!” 

But there was no answer. George sprang 
across the room. 

**She has fainted! Bringalight! Some one 
get a candle, or any thing!” 

He lifted her up; lights were brought, and 
she was laid on the sofa; but still she neither 
moved nor spoke. George kept repeating, 

‘* She has only fainted, she has only fagited.” 

But I saw how his whole frame shook, and 
his face became deadly pale; and a dreadful fear 
came over me that she would never speak again. 
Alas, alas, it was so! Charley Masterton was 
dead ; had died of sheer fright! She lay there 
with an awful terror fixed on her face. We all 
stood round for some seconds, too awe-stricken 
to do any thing—George, supporting her head on 
his arm, repeating over and over again, 

‘*She has only fainted! Can’t you see it is 
only fainting ?” 

But at last he grew silent. Then my father 
spoke, 

‘*T will send for a doctor.” 

He walked to the door, and we heard him out- 
side giving orders for the groom to start imme- 
diately. When he came back, laying his hand 
on George’s arm, 

‘*My poor buy!” he said, ‘*I have sent for 
Blake ; but I fear—I fear nothing can be done.” 

Then turning to young Masterton, 

‘*Some one must break this to your father ; 
can you do it?” 

At his words Robert Masterton roused him- 
self; since the first he had stood motionless by 
the sofa, hardly realizing his sister’s state. Now 
he started, stooped, pressed his lips on her fore- 
head ; then, all of a sudden seeming to under- 
stand, strode across the room to where Major 
Gordon sat, shook him roughly by the shoulder, 
saying in a voice low, but fierce with concentra- 
ted passion, 

‘*You murderer! look at your work! How 
dare you try your devilish trick upon her! Go 
and tell my father you have killed his daughter ; 
you are the fittest person to tell him. Go! By 
Heaven, if Temple does not kill you, I will!” 

When Charley was first laid on the sofa Alan 
Gordon looked once on her face. He had seen 
death too often to doubt its aspect now. Then 
he walked to the window, sat down, burying his 
face in his clasped hands, and never moved till 
he heard Robert’s words. Now he sprang up, 
confronting him haughtily, a savage frown dark- 
ening his face; gradually it faded ; a look of in- 
tense pain succeeded—a look of almost agonized 
regret; and he answered in a low, broken voice, 

**T never meant to hurt her. I would give 
my life, ay, ten lives, to undo this night’s work ; 
I did it in fun—devilish fun, you say right-——but 
—but—” Here a sob broke his voice: he walk- 
ed to the door, then said, ‘‘I will go and tell 
them! It will kill my uncle; I shall be a 
double murderer.” 

His hand was on the door. Suddenly he turn- 
ed, rushed across the room, flinging himself on 
the floor by the sofa. 

**Oh, Charley! dear Charley! you can not be 
dead! It is not true! I have not killed you! 
Say so! Oh, speak!” 

My mother gently pushed him away, saying, 

“*Go—do go; you can do no good; don’t 
stay here.” 

He rose, staggered across the room ; my father 
followed him out and shut the door. 

We that remained tried various restoratives, 
feeling their utter uselessness, but from a feeling 
of restless anxiety to try something. Then the 
doctor came. A brief examination only con- 
firmed the worst. It was all over, poor Char- 
ley’s short bright life; and nothing remained but 
to carry her home—the senseless body to its earth- 
ly home. But the spirit, the kind, loving heart? 
ah! we could not doubt whither that had gone— 
to the only true home, compared with which the 
brightest, happiest earthly lot (and Charley's had 
been a very bright, happy one) fades into utter 
blankness, 

I can not describe the rest. You must picture 
to yourself the father’s intense grief, the mother's 
silent anguish; the awful stillness in the house 
so lately resounding with merry wedding prepara- 
tions, as they bore her, a pale, silent corpse, on 
the very road she should have traveled a happy 
bride, under the half-finished arches the village peo- 
ple had been busy all day erecting; the church-bell 
sadly, solemnly tolling out the twenty-one years, 
It must have been just midnight, for the bell had 
hardly ceased when the clock struck twelve ; and 
I remember well the awful shudder I felt (it 
seems to creep through me now)—the feeling 
some one else must be dead, that that bell would 
never be still—would go on tolling forever. 

I need not tell you how George felt this cutting 
off at one blow of all his happiness. Poor dear 
fellow, he has never got over it yet. It was very 
quiet, very deep grief; I do not think he ever 
shed a tear, Never to this day has he spoken of 
her; but I have seen him—ay, not a year ago— 
shudder and turn pale at the careless mention of 
the name Charley; and I am very sure his only 
wish, his only hope, has been to follow her, to 
meet her again, never to be parted. But people 
do not die for wishing; and after long years in 
India (he went there six months after her death), 
after active service during the mutiny, and many 
hardships, he is still a strong man; but, as you 
all know, he always seems one burdened, almost 
broken down, with heavy, secret sorrow. And 
this was the cause—a seemingly trivial thing, 
which many would call a harmless practical joke ; 
and yet Jook at the awful consequences ! 

Major Gerdon I have never seen since; he left 
the country immediately, and for many years was 
never even heard of; but I believe he is alive still. 

The Masterion family are m:ch scattered ; 
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some married, some dead— But hush! not an- 
other word on the subject: here comes your un- 
cle George! " 


PARIS IN 1815. 


Now that the Prussians have captured Paris, 
it may be useful and interesting to recall a few 
of the episodes of the foreign attack on that city 
after the abdication at Fontainebleau, and after 
Waterloo and the Hundred Days. As regards 
the last-named epoch, we can not do better than 
consult Mr, John Scott, who, to a certain extent, 
may be regarded as the prototype of Dr. William 
Howard Russell, and (Xenophon’s claims always 
reserved) as the first ‘‘ special correspondent from 
the seat of war” for the English press. Mr. Scott 


was the editor of a London newspaper called the | 


Champion ; and hastening to Paris as fast as the 
Margate hoy, the Dover coach, and the Calais 
mail-packet would allow him, to ‘‘do” the cap- 
tured city, he sent home some very graphic nar- 
ratives of the spectacles he had witnessed, and of 
which we purpose to give a few brief extracts. 
Mr. Scott likewise had a friend who watched 
from day to day the collapse of the First Empire, 
and who has jotted down some very curious notes 
of the gradual tumbling to pieces of that stately 
structure. Here is Paris on the 20th of June, 
1815, two days after Waterloo had been fought. 
“A rushing whisper,” writes the diarist, ‘* per- 
vades Paris, increasing to a buzz in the cafés, 
that the army has suffered a great defeat. Lu- 
cien Bonaparte has sold out twelve millions of 
francs to-day. Stocks fall to fifty francs” (about 
their present quotation on the Paris Bourse). 
** Nine o'clock, evening. ‘The news keeps us all 
on our feet. People throng toward the Tuil- 
eries, the Barriers, etc. Report of a battle lost 
gains ground. Bonaparte, they say, has been 
killed. Jerome has arrived wounded from head- 
quarters, ‘The officers and Bonapartists evince 
consternation.” Well they might; for Welling- 
ton was swooping down upon Paris like a sand- 
storm on a caravan in the desert. ‘‘ Wednesday, 
21st, nine o'clock, morning. The army is lost, 
annihilated. Bonaparte is in Paris, wounded, 
killed! Not two hundred of the Imperial Guard 
remain.” (The Imperial Guard, the old one at 
least, ran away in the Sauve qui peut at dusk 
from Mont St. Jean, and were safe and sound 
some weeks afterward on the banks of the Loire. ) 
** The Allies are marching on Paris. The Cham- 
bers are sitting, in consequence of a hasty sum- 
mons. The police interfere harshly with the as- 
semblages in the streets, to stop the circulation 
of the dreadful tidings. ‘The royalists become 
at first agitated with hopes, then enthusiastic and 
regardless of restraint. The representatives de- 
clare La patrie en danger ; they proclaim their 
own permanency, and that he is a traitor who 
shall attempt to dissolve them. Regnault de St. 
Jean d’Angely is not allowed to read the Emper- 
or’s bulletin to the Chamber. The ministers are 
ordered to appear at the bar. Immense crowds 
surround the palace of the Legislature; but the 
crowd behaves very well. A member expresses 
his surprise that Bonaparte has not yet sent his 
abdication. Stocks rise to fifty-five francs fifty 
centimes.” (They rose because the moneyed and 
influential classes were eager to get rid of Napo- 
leon, and were quite ready to welcome the allied 
armies. In England the funds generally expe- 
rience a slight fall at the death of a sovereign. 
Nobody can exactly tell why; for stock-jobbers 
would seem to be superior to such little human 
weaknesses as sorrow and commiseration ; but at 
the death of Queen Anne the funds rose. The 
common people were very fond of the ‘‘ good 
Queen Anne,” and mourned her death most pit- 
eously ; but she was a Jacobite, and her death 
came just in time to prevent her recognition of 
the old Pretender as her successor. The incom- 
ing of the house of Brunswick, desired by the 
moneyed classes, was assured, and stocks rose. ) 

And so from day to day goes on the diarist. 
He proceeds to tell how the command of the Na- 
tional Guard was given to Marshal Macdonald, 
and how the abdication of the Emperor was 
strongly advised by Prince Lucien, by Caulain- 
court, and Fouché—the last, Duke of Otranto, 
the second, Duke of Vicenza, owing every thing 
to defeated Cesar; the first, his own brother. 
How the rats desert the sinking ship! On the 
22d, Napoleon’s surrender of the crown, which he 
picked up out of the gutter, was announced by 
proclamation. ‘The funds opened at fifty-nine 
francs, with great applause and some cries of 
** Vive le Rot!” Disturbances took place in the 
Palais Royal, caused by decorated officers at- 
tempting to make the passers-by cry ‘‘ Vive ’Em- 
péreur !” Stocks closed at sixty-two franes fifty 
centimes. Please to remember that all this time 
the victorious British, and the Russians, Prus- 
sians, and Austrians were getting nearer and 
nearer Paris. On the 23d young Napoleon was 
‘*ambiguously recognized by the Chambers,” 
and stocks fell two per cent. Extraordinary 
speeches were made by Ney and Labédoyére, the 
halters round whose necks were rapidly tighten- 
ing. The next day an attempt was made by the 
Fédérés (who may be described as the Belleville 
patriots of the period) to disarm the National 
Guard, and proclaim the Second Empire, or the 
Republic, or something else nice and hot and vi- 
olent. The revolt was put down, and at noon 
commissioners left Paris for the head-quarters of 
the Allies. ‘‘ Many projects,” the diarist writes, 
‘‘ were announced among the anti-Bourbonists. 
The regency was the favorite, with modifications 
—namely, the Empress to be regent, or her broth- 
er, the Archduke Charles” (an Austrian field- 
marshal!). ‘* According to others, the crown 
should be offered to Eugene Beauharnais if the 
young Emperor is rejected ; or to the Duke of 
Orleans” (he afterward became Louis Philippe 
I.); ‘‘or to an English prince !” ; 

On the 26th there was a rumor in Paris that 
Marshal Ney had been tried, condemned, and 


executed “snugly.” ‘‘ It is an undoubted faet,” 
observes the diarist, ‘‘ that he has betrayed Bona- 
parte.” But the bravest of the brave was not 
destined to die as a traitor to his old master. 
Curiously, it was the Bourbons who had the very 
strongest reason for entertaining the conviction 
that the man who, when he took leave of Louis 
XVIII. at the Tuileries, promised to bring back 
Napoleon in an iron cage, had betrayed them ; 
and so soon as the second restoration was suc- 
cessfully accomplished it was by the Bourbons 
that the luckless Prince de la Moskova was snug- 
ly tried, condemned, and executed. By Tuesday, 
the 27th, Napoleon, who still lingered at the 
Elysée, hesitating as to which power he should 
| give himself up, and vainly entreating for a safe- 
| conduct to the United ‘States, was currently 
spoken of on the boulevards as ‘‘ Monsieur Bona- 
| parte.” At five in the afternoon a ministerial 
| bulletin appeared, containing the information 
that the Allies were at Noyen, St. Quentin, 
Guise, and Avesnes, and that Blucher with his 
| advanced-guard was at Compitgne. The Prus- 
sians were at Compiégne only the other day 
(1870), and smashed a large quantity of the im- 
perial crockery-ware at the palace. Crowds of 
peasantry began to flock into Paris through the 
Portes St. Denis and St. Martin, and intelligence 
arrived that a royalist insurrection on a grand 
scale had commenced in La Vendée. At ten 
o'clock at night the sound of cannon was heard 
in the direction of Meaux. 

On the 28th the Allies were within a day's 
march of Paris. : During the forenoon small 
bodies of French troops entered the city in the 
greatest disorder. The groups of poor country 
people flocking in, with cart-loads of furniture, 
provisions, cows, horses, and sheep, continu_d to 
be a most distressing spectacle. Paris, however, 
was “* perfectly tranquil,” and ‘‘ Mr. Bonaparte” 
wasat Malmaison. ‘‘ Never, to my recollection,” 
writes the diarist at eight o'clock in the evening, 
**not even on days of festivity, have I seen so 
many genteel persons on the boulevards, from 
the Rue de la Paix to the Porte St. Martin, as 
to-day. Crowds of-elegant females are prome- 
nading, brought out by the critical state of public 
affairs, yet looking cheerfulness and confidence. 
Miserable remnants of half-destroyed regiments 
are constantly passing before these gay compa- 
| nies, but the eyes here are not much connected 
with the heart. The middle of the boulevard is 
crowded with infantry, cavalry, and artillery, go- 
ing and coming to and from the head-quarters— 
where ? at the gates of Paris! Close to these 
horrid trains of destructives people are sitting on 
chairs, reading the newspapers, eating ices, and 
sipping lemonade. Is it not more than probable 
that, in a few hours, these seats will be filled with 
the dead and the dying? What reason have we 
to feel confident that Paris will not be sacked ? 
We are Parisians. That is the reply.” ‘‘At 
ten o'clock at night,” records this Parisian Pepys, 
** the first Prussian prisoner has just passed ; he 
was escorted by five grenadiers of the National 
Guard, and walked along dejectedly, leading his 
horse by the bridle. I hope, for the sake of the 
nation, that his escort will be able to protect him 
from the fury of the ruffians who now compose 
the French army.” 

From two until seven in the morning of Fri- 
day, the 30th, the guns were heard roaring in the 
plain of St. Denis. The departure of Napoleon 
| for Rochefort (where he gave himself up to Cap- 
tain Maitland) was officially announced. ‘* The 
soldiers appeared in the streets half drunk, and 
| erying Vive /Empéreur ! (poor devils!) with the 
| ferocious expression of untamable brutes ; their 
| rage against the Prussians, the royalists, and the 
| English is in the last degree ferocious.” The 

principal part of Vandamme’s corps had now ar- 
| rived ; alarm spread, most of the shops were shut, 
and there were expectations of a great combat 
on the morrow. At ten o'clock at night the gos- 
sips of the boulevards said that the intention of 
the Allies was to blockade Paris. ‘‘ The Paris- 
ians have become all of a sudden in terror of 
famine, and crowds are flocking to the merchants 
to purchase provisions. The public spirit is very 
low.” 

On Sunday the situation became somewhat 
more defined. ‘The idea of resistance 2 outrance 
| seemed to have been abandoned by the chiefs of 
| the provisional government, who may in part 
| have owed their change of mind to a very terse 
| message sent in by Blucher, who observed, that 
if an immediate surrender did not take place it 
would be his painful duty to bombard Paris until 
not one stone remained on another. There was 
some fighting, and much more manceuvring, on 
the 3d of July ; and the diarist«asks if Welling- 
ton is again ‘‘ waiting for seven o'clock in the 
evening”’—a curious confirmation of one of the 
most hotly disputed Waterloo stories. At two 
in the afternoon the firing ceased, and Bondy, 
Guilleminot, and Guinon were the head-quarters 
of the Allies, whose commanders refused to treat 
with any but the municipal authorities of Paris. 
Some of the marshals visited the British lines, 
and ‘‘interviewed” the Duke. And now once 
more the diarist: ‘‘ Five o'clock in the afternoon. 
AN ARMISTICE Is CONCLUDED—terms unknown— 
universal joy. Stocks sixty-two.” 

On the ensuing Thursday, the 6th, the barriers 
of Paris were quietly given up to the foreign 
troops, and the remains of the French army 
| sulkily marched out westward, to be known for 
some months afterward by the appropriate name 
of ‘‘ Les Brigands de la Loire.” A body of 
2000 National Guards proceeded to St. Denis to 
pay their respects to Louis X VIIL., that unwieldy 
exile having come by easy stages from Ghent so 
far toward his faithful capital, On Friday, the 
7th, the Prussians took possession of the Palace of 
the Tuileries ; and on Saturday the white flag of 
Bourbonism was hoisted on all the public build- 
ings side by side with the national ensigns of 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, and England. Con- 
summatum erat, The Prussians were in Paris, 
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THE LADIES OF AREQUIPA. 
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Tue city of Arequipa is situated in one of the 
mdst charming valleys in the world, 
and thongh it is within the tropics, 
its position is so elevated that no intense heat is 
ever experienced there, and a slight frost is the 


he Andes ; 


extreme of cold 


The valley occupies a region of very consider- 
ible extent, and is a scene of perennial beauty 
It is filled with smiling villages 
and fruicful fields, and is surrounded, moreover, 
with mountain scenery of the most stupendous 
There is but one drawback to the 
charm of this earthly paradise, and that is that 
it lies in the very centre and strong-hold of the 
domain of earthquakes and volcanic fire. 
ty and fertility and perpetual summer, with in- 
cessant exposure to sudden and overwhelming 


and fertility. 


grandeur 


destruction. 


The people build their houses of stone, one 
story, and of yery massive masonry, and with 
vaulted roofs of timber-work or ; 
make a recess in the thickness of the wall for 
the bed, and have very few openings for doors 
or windows, for fear of diminishing the solidity 
if the edifice, and thereby impairing its power 


to stand firm under the shak 
ings which it is destined to un 
lergo. 

rhey build no chimneys, for 
t is seldom cold enough to re- 
quire a fire, except for cook- 
ing; and they have various 
contrivances for disposing of 
the fumes produced in cooking 
without building tall chim- 
neys to he toppled down. ‘The 
ground beneath them is sub- 
ject at all times to fits of groan- 
ing, rumbling, and trembling : 
ind the volcanoes near may at 
ny time break out into fear- 
ful eruptions. The city has, 
in fact, been repeatedly de- 
stroved by these disastrous 
yutbreaks; but as a commo- 
tion of sufficient magnitude to 
demolish the dwellings and 
crush the occupants to death 
is not likely to occur oftener 
than once in a century, the 
people of each generation con 
clude, very philosophically, 
that the period of compara 
tive repose will ‘* outlast their 
time; and so they enjoy thei 
fruits and their flowers and 
the loveliness of their climate 
and scenery, and eat and drink, 
and marry and are given in 


marriage, in nearly the same 


peace and quietness as those of 


us in other parts of the world 
enjoy, who have more stable 
‘onndations for our homes. 

he kind of shaking, how 
to which they are at all 
times subject, magnificent and 
as their country is, 
il as is their climate, 
recalls to mind the reflection 
ff the New England father, 


who, when his children were 
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omplaining fretfully of the winter's cold, and 


it is among 


stone. 
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with the cold than by earthquakes, or by fever 


The people of the country are of a mixed race, | 


which it assumes in the endless variety of forms 
which it may be made to present in its different 
adjustments, but also on account of the charm- 
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AN INTERIOR IN AREQUIPA. 


being now chiefly the common descendants of 


wishing that they lived in a warmer climate, told | the Spaniards, who were the first Europeans to 


hem that it was a great deal better to be shaken 


LADY OF AREY! 


IN 





FULL 


DRESS, 


colonize and settle in these countries, and of 


the aboriginal inhabitants, who, 
when the Spaniards came, had 
already attained to a very con- 
siderable degree of advancement 
in civilization. ‘The superiority, 
however, of the European race 
and of the European civilization 
has asserted itself very strongly 
in the process of amalgamation, 


the European arts and usages | 


and language and fashion of 
dress having become greatly pre- 
dominant over those of the na- 
tive tribes. The style of dress, 
for example, follows as closely 
as the distance and the uncertain 
means of communication will al 
low the general type prevailing 
in France and Spain—modified, 
however, in some degree by the 
taste and usages of the natives. 
Our lady readers can judge, per 
haps, from the examples which 
we here give—and for which we 
are indebted to the drawings 
made on the spot by a French 
naturalist, who has recently giv- 
en to the world a full account 
of a journey made by him through 
these countries—how far the la- 
dies of Arequipa have attempt- 
ed to improve upon the French 
models through the influence of 
aboriginal ideas of elegance and 
beauty. 

The mantilla, as in all Span- 
ish countries, is a very import- 
ant article of this attire; not only, 
it is said, on account of the func 
tion it fulfills as a covering, and 
of the graceful wavings and folds 


' 


ing gracefulness of person and movement which 
the wearer herself displays in the manifestation 
There is a 


of it. ‘The head-dress is elaborate. 
high comb, and below 

it, behind, an arrange- 
ment of artificial hair 
hanging in pendent 
curls, which the French 
writer calls ‘* weeping 
curls,” as we would say 

** weeping willows. ”"— 
The plumage of the bird 

of Paradise is a favor- 

ite ornament for the 
hair, and, with it, imi- 
tations of insects or 
flowers in gold and pre- 
cious stones, which are 
attached to the ends of 
slender spiral wires, \ 
where they swing trem- —. 
nlously to and fro with 
every movement of the 
wearer, 

The fan is almost un- 
known as an article of 
dress, the climate never 
requiring the use of any 
cooling contrivance of 
that kind. For some- 
thing to take its place 
as a means of occupa 
tion for the hand they 
carry asmall bag. These 
bags are made of ya- 
rious forms, and are 
embellished with every 
conceivable variety of 
ornamentation, 

The ladies of Are- 
quipa are very fond of 
riding, and they man- 
age their horses with 
great dexterity. The 


/ 
$ 
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| costume, however, which they adopt for this 
| pose, so far as we can judge from the repres 
tion of it which our author gives, seer;< 
cline far more toward the Indian type 
ward the European. : 
They have, moreover, a special dress 
church, there being often in Catholic 
some very commendable restrictions in res 
to the amount of gayety and display admissib] 
in the toilet when going to engage in the «o, | 
duties of divine service in the house of God 
The church dress of the Arequipa lady ‘ 
black, made, both in respect to the cutting and 
the trimming, in a comparatively simple man. 
The dress and the mantilla are both of silk 
the latter being trimmed with lace, and worn 








pur 
enta- 
tO m. 
than to- 


for the 
countries 
pect 
sacred 


is always 


| in such a manner that the lace forms a species of 


' 


| ruffie, which is brought forward about the 


face 


Indeed, the dress is so made, and so arranged in 
the wearing of it, that the whole of the person 
except the features of the face, is covered ‘ 

In the back-ground of the picture is seen ay 
Indian boy following the lady, and carrying over 
his shoulder the carpet upon which his mistress 
is to kneel at her place in the church. 
carpet as this is used instead of the cushions and 
covered benches employed in other parts of the 
The fashionable ladies pride themselves 
on the possession of such a page as this, an In- 
dian boy from the mountains being preferred 
Such a boy, bought of his parents, is often sent, 
it is said, as a valuable present to a lady by a 
gentleman friend. ’ 
geutleman to his daughter, or to any lady w hom 


Such a 


One is often promised by a 


| he is specially desirous to please—so much so 









that when a company is setting off on some tour 
of business or exploration among the mountains 
in the interior it is not uncommon to hear, 


among other words of fare- 
well, the reminder, ‘* And be 
sure not to forget to send me 
my little Indian boy.” 

A person who has made such 
a promise can redeem it with- 
out much difficulty, as the half- 
savage father and mother can 
generally be easily induced, for 
a moderate consideration in 
the shape of money or of such 
merchandise as they prize, to 
give up their boy to this serv- 
ice in the town. 

Of course, while these pages 
remain young enough to serve 
as the personal attendants of 
their mistress, they are treated 
somewhat as favorites, being 
often petted, and always nice- 
ly dressed. But when this 
time is passed they become 
**superannuated,”’ as we might 
say—a fate which sooner or 
later befalls them all, and, of 
course, comes much earlier 
with some than with others. 
The poor things are then, of 
course, stripped of their finery, 
and turned off, some into the 
kitchen, and some into the 
street, to earn their livelihood 
as they can. 

The ladies of Arequipa set 
a very high value upon jewels 
and gems, and greatly prize 
them —not only as personal 
ornaments, but as votive offer- 
ings at the shrines of the Vir- 
gin and of the saints, with 
which the churches abound. 
The images and the dolls 
which are every where set up 
as aids to their devotion are 
profusely and very richly dec- 
orated with gold and gems; 
which treasures, as our author 


states, though very much exposed, are effectually 
protected by the sentiment of veneration and 
awe which even the worst men there feel in re- 


LADY OF AREQUIPA DRESSED FOR A RIDE 
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DRESSED FOR CHURCH. GOING TO CHURCH IN AREQUIPA. 


spect to the objects and places consecrated to the | eler without the least compunction, to gain pos- | temptation of despoiling of the smallest jewel There are a great many of these images in the 
ervice of religion and of the Church A robber | session of his purse, would be overwhelmed with | the carved and painted image of the Virgin in a | churches, representing the Virgin and Christ in 
ho would waylay and murder a helpless trav- | remorse and horror if he had yielded to the | church. different forms, being impersonations of divinity 
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presented in various aspects, and in the exercise 
of very diverse functions. Although the doctrine 
of * the Chureh” is that these different effigies are 
only so many modes of awakening a feeling of 
veneration. in the minds of the worshipers fur one 
single supreme and spiritual divinity, it is to be 
feared that the poor people do not always look 
beyond the sign to the thing signified, but that 
this adoration stops with the images, which are 
thus regarded by them as so many different gods. 
Indeed, the conceptions which all men form of 
divine things, in their inmost hearts, are really 
influenced far more by the mental cultivation and 
development to which they have attcined, and 
are less controlled by what they are told or taught, 
than is generally imagined. A pagan philoso- 
pher will sometimes form, from the multitude of 
gods presented to his mind by the theology, or, 
rather, the mythology of his times, an ideal di- 
vinity that is spiricual and one, and of which the 
multitude of deified personages are only rude and 
imaginary embodiments, suited to minds not 
much advanced beyond the capacity for material 
impressions and conceptions ; while, on the other 
hand, the Christian worshiper whose thinking 
and reasoning powers are wholly uncultivated 
will be in great danger of adoring the pictures 
and images themselves, that are presented to his 
view only as symbols of one unseen and ineffable 
power. For the true well-being of man the 
means of cultivation and development for the in- 
tellect, and spiritual guidance for the soul, must 
be supplied together. 


WAR NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 





AFTER PEACE—WHAT? 


Tat Allgemeine Zeitung, discussing what is 
to be done after the fall of Paris, deprecates the 
extension of the war further to the south, as cal- 
culated to attenuate the German lines, and ex- 
pose them to incessant guerrilla attacks. It 
points out that, even if a truce and preliminaries 
of peace are arranged, the troops will not be able 
very soon to evacuate France. The peace nego- 
tiations will probably be more protracted than at 
Prague. A National Assembly, moreover, will 
have to be called and ratify the treaty. Even 
then the soldiers will have to await the payment 
of the indemnity and the fulfillment of other ob- 
ligations. After the peace of 1815, when France 
had to pay the comparatively small indemnity of 
£28,000,000, and the not less moderate sum of 
£64,000,000 as compensation for private losses, 
the foreign occupation did not entirely cease till 
November 30,1818. 





THE MILITARY POWER OF FRANCE. 

Tue editor of the Cologne Gazette thinks Ger- 
many has rendered a great service to the rest 
of Europe by destroying the military power of 
France. ‘‘ How immensely strong the defens- 
ive power of France hitherto was,” he says, ‘‘ we 
are now learning by this war to perceive. The for- 
tresses of Metz, Strasburg, Schelestat, Breisach, 
Marsal, Phalsbourg, Thionville, Toul, Verdun, 
Soissons, Laon, Montmédy, Méziéres, Amiens 
(the citadel), and Pérone we have already con- 
quered with more or less loss. The capture of 
Paris, Belfort, Besangon, Lyons, Langres, Long- 
wy, Cambrai, Douai, Valenciennes, Arras, Lille, 
Cherbourg, Brest, irrespective of the southern 
fortresses, still remain, and if success is not to 
be doubted, time, money, and loss of life are 
requisite. It is an uncommonly concentrated 
military power, this always warlike- minded 
France; and that we are now radically destroy- 
ing its power, and thereby securing peace to Eu- 
rope for a long time, is a great service which the 
German people are performing for the future of 
all European states.” 





THE GERMANS IN FRANCE. 

Tue German forces on French soil comprise, 
according to the calculation of a Berlin paper, 
591 battalions, with 575,100 men; 424 cavalry 
squadrons, with 66,400 men ; 280 batteries, with 
74,100 men and 1680 guns; and 12,600 engi- 
neers—making a total of 728,000 men. The ef- 
fective strength on the Ist of January was about 
510,000 men, and so many reserves are being 
sent that it will hardly fall below this number. 
Sixty-two Landwehr battalions from the old prov- 
inces, and sixty-two battalions from the new 
provinces and Saxony, are available for active 
service if required, and a portion of these have 
already been directed to undertake etappen duty. 





SNUBBING A PRINCE. 

Tue Courrier de la Gironde, confirming the 
news of General Changarnier having snubbed 
Prince Napoleon when he made overtures to him 
at Brussels for a Bonapartist restoration, vouch- 
es for the authenticity of the following extract 
from a letter written by Changarnier himself: 
**In returning from the post-office, whither I 
had gone to throw in the letter to which you now 
respond, I was closely followed by Plon-Plon in 
person. I was surprised to see this big, fat per- 
son filling up my poor little parlor; but I pre- 
served my soldier's sang-froid, and, without ask- 
ing him to sit down, inquired how it happened 
that I had the honor of his visit. After many 
compliments, impossible to be repeated, about 
my importance and my renown, Plon-Plon add- 
ed: ‘You alone can save France, and put an end 
to this war. The Empress is but une brute (sic). 
er must be Regent, and bring back the little 

*rince. + can guarantee you the assent of 
Prussia and Bismarck, You will assemble on 
the frontier 150,000 of our prisoners, command- 
ed by generals of your own choosing. When 
you shall have executed the members of the 
provisional government, and some few hundred 
other sconndrels, order will be permanently re- 
stored. If vou agree to this proposal, I have an 





agent ready to take the news at once to Count, 
Bismarck.’ ‘ Prince,’ I replied to him, ‘I have 
done with romancing, and will not put my hand 
to such an absurd romance as this.’ And then I 
showed him the way down stairs.” 





NARROW ESCAPE FROM DEATH. 
A Jewisu resident at Dantzic, who on the 
outbreak of the war followed the German armies 
as sutler, has written to his friends informing 


| them that he was recently taken prisoner, tried 








| the price has cons 


as a spy, and condemned to death, together with 
his partner, a Christian. ‘The latter was first 
shot, and the Jew was already bandaged, when 
the words ‘*Schma Israel,” the commencement 
of the prayer offered up by every Jew before 
death, struck the ears of the French major who 
was presiding over the execution. He imme- 
diately ordered the suspension of the proceed- 
ings, and turning to his soldiers told them that 
the accused was very possibly innocent, and di- 
rected that he should be remitted to prison. The 
major then examined more closely the prisoner’s 
papers, arrived at a conviction of his innocence, 
and procured his release. ‘The major, it is ex- 
plained, like many French officers, was a Jew, 
and his conscience forbade his executing an un- 
just sentence on a fellow-believer. 





PERILS OF BALLOON TRAVEL. 


Tue Independance Belge gives an account ot 
a perilous balloon descent near the sea-coast. 
The balloon, which left Paris on Monday morning 
at seven o'clock with two passengers and a great 
bulk of correspondence, was seen to pass over 
Brussels the same morning. The persons in 
charge had been told by the chief of the Aero- 
nautical Department in Paris that with the force 
of wind then blowing their progress would be 
about five leagues per hour. ‘I'wo hours after 
their departure they were over Brussels; but, 
relying upon the information they received, they 
believed they were not more than ten leagues 
from Paris, and therefore feared to descend, lest 
they should fall into the hands of the Germans. 
They continued their course, but in less than an 
hour they came within sight of the sea. The 
balloon was then 13,000 feet from the earth; 
but the travelers, perceiving the perilous nature 
of their position, immediately cut open the silk 
in various places. The descent was made with 
fearful velocity, and when the car dashed upon 
the earth the two travelers were thrown out, but, 
although they fainted, they were not seriously 
hurt. One packet of dispatches was also thrown 
out; but the balloon, with the remainder, after 
being relieved from their weight, immediately 
rose. It was ultimately seen to fall into the sea. 





MAN AND SOLDIER. 


A GermaN artilleryman states, in a ‘letter to 
his parents, that on entering Méziéres he was 
proud, as a soldier, of the effect of the guns, but, 
as a man, he cursed and shuddered at the war. 
Though not very soft-hearted, and though he had 
seen Strasburg and much destruction and wretch- 
edness, the appearance of Méziéres surpassed ev- 
ery thing he had previously witnessed. Scarcely 
a house was uninjured, and the church was partly 
in ruins. From the very first house—or rather 
ruin—which they passed, the besieging troops 
heard the word ‘‘ canaille” uttered by a woman, 
who clenched her fist at them. One of the sol- 
diers would have gone up to her, but he held 
him back, for the woman was doubtless stand- 
ing on the still smoking ruins of her house and 
property. While passing through the town, 
hearing ever and anon of the number of persons 
who had been crushed by the fall of this or that 
house, the troops suddenly heard the music of the 
advancing Seventy-fourth regiment. ‘* Misery 
and grief are forgotten, and our hearts beat at the 
enlivening strains of the national hymn. ‘The 
man is shaken off, and the soldier resumes his 
rights, for man and soldier are two things often 
very different. Yes, war is terrible, but it is 
also grand.” 





SORROWS OF PRINCE HENRI. 

Tue following letter has been addressed by 
the Count of Chambord to the Union and the 
Gazette de France: 

‘* It is impossible longer for me to keep silence. 
I had hoped that the death of so many heroes, 
fallen upon the field of battle, that the energetic 
resistance of a capital resigned to endure all to 
keep the enemy outside its walls, would spare my 
country new trials; but the bombardment of 
Paris wrings from my grief a cry which I can not 
retain. The sonof Christian kings who have made 
France, I groan at the sight of her disasters ; 
condemned to inability to redeem them at the 
price of my life, I raise my testimony before 
peoples and kings, and protest, as much as I am 
able in the face of Europe, against the most san- 
guinary and lamentable war that was ever waged. 
Who should speak to the world, if not I, for the 
town of Clovis, of Clotilde, of Géneviéve ; for the 
town of Charlemagne, of Saint Louis, of Philip 
Augustus, and of Henry IV. ; for the capital of 
the sciences, the arts, and of civilization? No! 
I will not see the great city perish which each of 
my ancestors used to call ‘my good town of 
Paris.’ And since I can do nothing more, my 
voice shall be raised from my exile to protest 
against the ruin of my country. My voice shall 
cry to earth and to Heaven, assured of meeting 
with the sympathy of man, and awaiting the jus- 
tice of God. Henri. 

“ January 7, 1871.” 


SUFFERING IN GERMANY. 

Tue dispatch of reserves and war “material 
from Berlin is —__e means of transport, 
and seriously interfering with civil business. 
The stores of fuel, according to a letter in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, are almost exhausted, and 

Vaerably risen, The element- 








ary schools were obliged, after the Christmas 
holidays, to send their pupils home, partly on 
account of lack of coal. ‘The number of pau- 
per families has increased, owing to the war, by 
more than 13,000. ‘‘ Such things make the wish 
for peace even here more and more earnest ; and 
it is more loudly expressed than from the tone 
of our press could be gathered. Warmly, how- 
ever, as this wish is evinced, it does not extend 
to peace at any price. Even the man who has 
incurred, and is daily incurring, heavy sacrifices, 
will have no other peace than one by which our 
enemy’s teeth are drawn. He sees, therefore, 
in the constant dispatch of additional force to 
the seat of war a new guarantee for the attain- 
ment of this desire.” ‘he writer adds that the 
garrison battalions taking the place of troops 
sent to France includes men of advanced age. 
The district of Dirschau, for example, has fur- 
nished 530 men, almost all aged. 


STIRLING CASTLE. 


Tue view from Stirling Castle impresses all 
beholders with its variety and beauty, including, 
as it does, not only the field of Bannockburn, 
the Abbey Crag—on which a monument in mem- 
ory of William Wallace has of late years been 
erected, which stands as a landmark, visible in 
every direction for many miles around—but the 
beautiful woods of Kier, the fashionable water- 
ing-place, the Bridge of Allan, the majestic ruins 
of the abbey of Cambuskenneth, and the sinuous 
river that, issuing from the highest hills beyond 
Callander, assumes the names, ere it reaches 
Stirling, of the Avondhu and the Fort® And 
the interior of the castle is as greatly worthy of 
a long visit from every intelligent and well-read 
traveler as the exterior. In the banqueting-hall 
the kings of the houses of Bruce and Stuart, 
and even of an earlier time, were accustomed to 
hold the Round ‘Table, supposed to have been 
originally established by King Arthur, though no 
record states when that fabulous monarch inhab- 
ited Scotland. The old Parliament House, in 
which the estates of the realm met under the 
Stuarts, is now used as a barrack for the garrison. 
Almost if not every room of the palace and cas- 
tle has its own little bit of romance and tradition ; 
but that which excites the greatest interest among 
the multitude—for the same reason that makes 
the Chamber of Horrors at Madame Tussaud’s 
so attractive—is the little bedroom of King James 
the Second, where a very ghastly tragedy was en- 
acted, ghastly alike in its first act as in its cli- 
max and catastrophe. William, the eighth Earl 
of Douglas. haughtiest and savagest among the 
haughty and savage Scottish nobles of his time, 
carried things with somewhat too high a hand in 
the south of Scotland and in his own extensive 
domain to be considered either a peaceable, a 
safe, or a loyal subject by his king. Douglas had 
seized and imprisoned one M‘Clellan of Bom- 
bie, and threatened to bring him to trial and exe- 
cution by virtue of his feudal jurisdiction and 
authority. Sir Patrick Grey, commander of the 
king's body-guard, and uncle of M‘Clellan, ob- 
tained from James the Second, at Stirling, a war- 
rant for the delivery of the prisoner. On Grey’s 
arrival at Douglas’s castle of Thrave, Douglas, 
suspecting his errand, invited him to dine, with 
the remark that it was ‘‘ill talking between a 
full man and a fasting.” Grey accepted the 


| invitation; and in the mean while the unfortu- 


nate M‘Clellan was, by the grim earl’s orders, 
led out into the court-yard and summarily be- 
headed. After dinner Grey proceeded to busi- 
ness, and presented the king’s warrant. ‘‘ You 
are too late, Sir Patrick!” said Douglas. ‘* Your 
sister’s son lies in the court without his head. 
That I can not spare you, but you are wel- 
come to the dead body.” Grey sprang sudden- 
ly to his steed, and, vowing revenge for the 
cruel and dastardly outrage, rode off, pursued 


| by some of Douglas's men until within a few 


miles of Edinburgh. He lived to be revenged, 
and in a manner which he could not have an- 
ticipated. The king was highly incensed, not 
only at the murder, which was but the climax 
of many other atrocities, but at the confederac 

into which Douglas had entered, with the Earle 
of Crawford, Ross, Moray, and other great no- 
bles, against his crown and authority. But 
Douglas was too powerful a person to be lightly 
assailed; and at a loyal council it was resolved 
to offer him an amnesty for all past offenses, if 
he would renew his oath of allegiance, and break 
off his connection with the confederacy. For 
this purpose he was invited to visit the king at 
Stirling, with promises of a hospitable and a 
friendly reception, and provided with a writ of 
safe-conduct. Douglas was strongly dissuaded 
by his friends against trusting in the king’s word ; 
but, confiding in the writ, he set forth, attended 
by his trustiest clansmen and several hundred 
retainers, all well mounted and armed, and ar- 
rived at Stirling on the 20th of February, 1451. 
His followers were lodged in the town, and him- 
self and nearest kinsmen, to the number of 
about twenty, in the castle. Every thing went 
on smoothly and quietly between the king and 
his powerful subject. They dined and drank 
together, sat and walked and conversed ami- 
cably, always avoiding, however, the main sub- 
ject at issue between them. On the second day 
the king gave a great state banquet to the coun- 
cil, at which, after the removal of the cloth, the 
matter of the confederacy, of which Douglas 
was supposed to be the head and the heart, was 
brought forward and discussed. The discussion 
grew warm, and being shared by too many dis- 
putants, the king suddenly asked Douglas to re- 
tire with him into an adjoining room—a bedroom 
——to discourse with him privately. Here the 
king endeavored to persuade him to return to 
his allegiance, and to break the bond into which 
he had entered with the disaffected nobles. 

Douglas defended himself quietly against some 


SS 


of the charges made against him, alle : 
feudal right to punish his enemies a a 
own jurisdiction, and, as regarded his bond ae 
compact with Crawford and other nobles m “og 
tained that he had as much right to make pv 
pacts as the king himself. ‘The king Jos his 
temper, and in a fit of rage drew his dag, : 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Traitor! if thou wi on 
break the bond, my dagger shall,” and stabbed 
him to the heart. “Douglas attempted to return 
the blow, but in vain. ‘The lords of the coun- 
cil, hearing the scuffle, rushed in, al] armed 
and Douglas fell to the ground, stabbed in twen. 
ty-six places, the finishing blow being given by 
Sir Patrick Grey, who smashed in his head with 
a pole-axe. This done, the body was thrown 
out of the little bedroom window into the court 
below, where it was immediately buried.” ‘Thi, 
room was almost wholly destroyed by fire a fey 
years ago, but has been restored in the exact 
style of the original. In 1797 a skeleton of a 
man was found in the spot indicated by tradition 
as that in which Douglas was buried, 

Another room in Stirling Castle, which has as. 
sociations of a pleasanter character, is that which 
was the study of James the Sixth when a child 
under the tutorship of the celebrated Buchanan, 
It was here that the future King of Great Brit. 
ain and Ireland climbed painfully up the hill of 
knowledge, and that when he was remiss, or 
idle, or stupid, which often happened,.a scape- 
goat was found for his offenses in the shape of a 
little boy of his own age, who received the 
whippings that ought of right to have been ad- 
ministered to the royal offender. It is related 
that Buchanan, losing faith in this vicarious 
method of punishment, one day, when he was 
more than usually aggravated by the inattention 
or stupidity of his pupil, administered the treat- 
ment to his — pupil himself with a force and 
decisiveness which made the young king roar as 
lustily as if he had been a small Etonian, or a 
parochial charity-boy, undergoing the same pen- 
ance. ‘The king's governess, the Countess of 
Mar, rushed into the room, with fury in her 
eyes, and seizing James from his casiigator, ask- 
ed the schoolmaster, savagely, ‘* how he dared 
to lay his hands on the Lord’s anointed?” Bu- 
chanan’s reply has been duly preserved for the 
laughter of posterity, but does not exactly suit 
the decorum of this paper, or of modern par- 
lance. 


THE CONVENT OF MAR SABA. 


Tue frontispiece to the ‘‘ Talisman,” in the 
Favorite edition of the Waverley Novels, rep- 
resents the convent of Mar Saba, in the region 
of the Dead Sea, and the rugged grandeur of its 
site. If the reader has the volume at hand, let 
him study this picture well, for there is nothing 
else like the place portrayed in Palestine or the 
world. Its church, courts, cells, and chambers 
are built up and let into the caves and ridges ot 
a lofty precipice, so that you can not determine 
how much of the formidable structure before you 
is natural — how much the work of man. This 
precipice is faced by another, equall ndic- 
ular and high, so that the holy house of Mar Sib 
stands on the side of a roofless tunnel, the walls 
of which are above and below and opposite. The 
only situation at all like it is the mythical dwell- 
ing of one of the Children of the Mist, pointed out 
to the tourist in the Highlands as he looks up, 
half shudderingly, on his through the 
gloomy Glencoe. The house of Mar SAba is far 
more like a fortress than a convent, and its monks 
still adopt many of the precautions of a state of 
siege. No woman and no Bedouin is permitte’ 
to cross its threshold, and our little party was in 
s)> ‘ed minutely from a carefully guarded loop- 
hc:e while our credentials were read, and before the 
narrow and ponderous iron door turned slowly on 
its hinges, and we were permitted to enter. We 
found ourselves in a small court-yard, strongly 
guarded, and were conducted subsequently over & 
wilderness of cells, refectories, flat roofs, hospital 
wards, chapels, and ancient cells, Some were 
mere natural caves, others were holes scooped by 
hand out of the solid rock, and others, again, 
such as the church, with its enormous buttresses, 
dome, and clock-turret, were elaborate specimens 
of ornate architecture. On looking out, there 
was nothing but an enormous chasm to be see, 
and it seemed as if we were at the end of the 
world. The monks looked dazed and feeble- 
minded, as if the utter solitude and gloomy graud- 
eur had been too much for their minds, though 
the one who conducted us round was, perhaps, 
from frequent performance of similar duties 4s 
guest-master, both garrulous and bland. From 
@ small open terrace about the size of a hearth 
rug we looked to right and left, up and down the 
awful space below us, while our host, uttering 
a peculiarly shrill ery, brought what looked like 
a gray mouse from its hiding-place in the rocks. 
The mouse was a fox, which looked up cunningly 
for the bread thrown to him; and the good f- 
ther explained that thus feeding the wild foxes 
and jackals of the ravine formed the chief amuse 
ment of his leisure. We had much talk concer- 
ing the holy St. Sabas, the founder of the conven", 
a native of Cappadocia, who flourished in the fifth 
century, and, by his reputation for extraordina- 
ry sanctity, drew thousands after him into this 
dreary glen. ‘The precipice opposite to us !5 TU 
dled with holes, each of which was once oe bs, 
not of a wild beast, but of a recluse, who believ 
himself to be serving God by leading a life of use- 
less solitude. There are no pathways or other 
modes of approach to these very ineligible of 
dences. They are sheer holes in an upright W#!, 
and our monk laid quite an unctuous stress 0! 
the statement that those who lived and died there 
were let down severally in baskets, and -nev®' 
afterward returned to the upper world. +—~ 
only means of subsistence, he insisted, was '° 
charity of the pilgrims who flocked hither from 
all parts of the world, and who let down contr 
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ions and fruit, until a day came when 
bations of bras” not emptied, nor an answering 
- iven to the rope from above, and then the 
a feet round that one more holy father had, 
- fifteen, or twenty years of death in 
d finally, and that his late hole was 
ready for another tenant. We saw goer ag Poe 
hese caves here, and next day in the rocky sides 
of Quarantania, known as the Mountain of the 
Temptation, and as each of them represented a 
succession of empty lives, which had in their re 
been quoted as examples to the — an 
credulous, we numbered them among t e many 
shockingly melancholy sights of Palestine. 

The past history and present surroundings of 
the convent are in accordance with its appear- 
and justify its precautions and fortress 
look, It was attacked and conquered by the 
Persians in the seventh century, and its monks | 
murdered ; it was frequently stormed during the 
fierce struggles of the Crusaders, and it is now 
one of the richest convents in the Holy Land, 
with a church stocked with gold and silver orna- 
ments, a valuable library, which includes rare 
manuscripts, and priceless relics in the shape of | 
piled-up bones of murdered saints, in the very 
centre of a district infested by the wildest Bed- | 
ouins. No wonder, then, that the monks keep 
a strict guard, and that the convent is. made as | 
difficult of access as the original lion’s den in | 
which St. Sabas dwelt, and which was the germ 
of the entire building. 
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SCIENCE AND IMAGINATION. 

Oy the 16th of September, 1870, Dr. Tyndall | 
delivered before the British Association, at Liver- 
pool, a wonderful oration, ** On the Scientific U se 
of the Imagination.” We are constantly remind- 
ed, even by the conversational expressions of ev- 
ervday life, of the help which imagination af- 
fords to science, How is an important discovery 
spoken of? It is a bright idea, a lucky hit, a 
happy thought, a fortunate guess, a clever notion, 
an inspiration of genius, a successful experiment. 
Ir is evidently something good and new attained 
hy an intellectual leap or spring, and not a result 
‘orked out step by step, by chopping logic and 
.pinning a series of ‘* therefores,” like Euclid’s 
solution of a problem. 

What are scientific experiments but brilliant ef- 
forts of the imagination? ‘‘I imagine that, un- 
der such and such cirevmstances, such and such 
will be the case. I don’t know it; but I will 
try.” By no one is this fact more profusely and 
more convincingly illustrated than by Dr. Tyn- 
dall, both in his published books and his lectures. 
He amplifies the experiments of other philoso- 
phers, besides inventing experiments of his own. 
lie wishes to know whether pure water be, as 
most people suppose it, absolutely colorless. It 
is so, as we usually see it in small quantities; but 
a very thin stratum of pale ale is almost as color- 
less as a stratum of water. He pours distilled 
water into a drinking-glass; it exhibits no trace 
whatever of color ; so he imagines an experiment 
to show us that this pellucid liquid, in sufficient 
thickness, has a very decided color. 

** Here,” he says, triumphantly, ‘is a tube fif- 
teen feet long, placed horizontally, its ends being 
stopped by pieces of plate-glass. At one end of 
the tube stands an electric lamp, from which a 
cylinder of light will be sent through the tube. It 
is now half filled with water, the upper surface of 
which cuts the tube in two equal parts horizon- 
tally. Thus I send half of my beam through 
air, and half through water, and with this lens 
I intend to project a magnified image of the ad- 
jacent end of the tube upon this screen. You 





now see the image, composed of two semicircles, | ally. 
make it tangible, nor revealed its presence by 
chemical tests. 
his cheek, or seen the lightest film of down dis- 
placed by its currents. 
yond our ken: and yet we know that it must ex- 
ist, because we see, and witness the phenomena 
of light and vision, which, in many instances, 
are only a repetition, in another form, of the phe- 
nomena of sound. 


one of which is due to the light which has passed 
through the water, the other to the light which 
has passed through the air. Side by side, thus, 
you can compare them ; and you notice that while 
the air semicircle is a pure white, the water semi- 
circle is a bright and delicate blue-green.” The 
real color of distilled water was ascertained and 
proved beyond a doubt. 

Again: somebody once imagined that sound 
was owing to commotions of some kind produced 
in the air, and consequently that air was neces- 
sary to the propagation of sound. No air, no 
sound, it was guessed. But what airless region 
of the world could the learned then find to put 
the notion to the test? In course of time the 
air-pump was constructed. A celebrated ex- 
periment, which proved the truth of the theory, 
was made by a philosopher named Hawksbee, be- 
fore the Royal Society, in 1705. He so fixed a 
bell within the receiver of an air-pump, that he 
could ring the bell when the receiver was exhaust- 
ed. Before the air was withdrawn the sound 
of the bell was heard within the receiver; after 
the air was withdrawn the sound became so faint 
as to be hardly perceptible. 

Dr. Tyndall, as is his wont, carries it farther. 
After exhausting the receiver as perfectly as pos- 
sible, he allows hydrogen gas—which is fourteen 
(mes lighter than air—to enter the vessel. The 
sound of the bell is not sensibly augmented by the 
presence of this attenuated gas, even when the 
receiver is full of it. By working the pump, the 
atmosphere round the bell is rendered still more 
attenuated. In this way a vacuum is obtained 
more pertect than that of Hawksbee, which is im- 
portant, for it is the last traces of air that are 
chiefly effective in this experiment. The ham- 
mer is then seen pounding the bell, but no sound 
oe _An ear placed against the exhaust- 
: receiver is unable to hear the faintest tinkle. 
a however, that the bell is suspended by 
f ap for if it were allowed to rest upon the 
oe es the air-pump, the vibrations would com- 
eae themselves to the plate and be trans- 
me “ to the air outside. All that can be heard 
i: ‘he most concentrated attention, with the ear 
. = against the receiver, is a feeble thud, due 
’ 'he transmission of the shock of the hammer 





ation of heat by friction, and with it succeeded 


and a half. 


ed in the countenances of the by-standers on see- 
ing so large a quantity of water heated, and actu- 
ally made to boil, without any fire.” ' 
dall, being short of time, produced the same ef- | 


water, in two minutes and a half. 


tion of discovery. 


man. 
press anxious longings after ends which we now | 
either know to be impossible, or which we have | 
either partially or completely realized. 
trains, for instance, are not bad substitutes for 
the flying carpet of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” Now 
Father Lebrun records the employment. of the 
magnet as a means of conversing at a distance. 


sons have interchanged secret communications 
by means of two magnetic needles. 
took each a compass, around which were engraved 
the letters of the alphabet, and, they pretend, when 
one of the friends made the needle point to any 
letter, the other needle, although distant several 
leagues, immediately turned to the same letter. 
Ido not answer for the fact; Ionly know that 
several persons, as Salmut, have believed it pos- 
sible, and that several persons have «refuted this 
error.” 


telegraph, minus the batteries and the conducting 
wires. 


perimentale sur le Galvanisme, ” published in 1804, 
hit upen a veritable electric telegraph without 
knowing it. 
a galvanic shock could be transmitted through the 
sea. It had already been effected through the wa- 
ters of the Lake of Geneva by Swiss, and through 
those of the Thames by English philosophers. | 
Happening to visit Calais, he laid down a wire | 
from a battery on the end of the west jetty tothe | 
platform of Fort Rouge, now demolished. ‘The | 
effects of the battery fixed on the jetty were felt, | 


agination, the undulatory theory of light. 
which is the synonym of perception and intelli- 
gence, is, we now feel thoroughly assured, the re- 
sult of a mechanism utterly and absolutely im- 
perceptible by our senses. 
of pulsations or waves in a subtle ether pervading 
all space. 


out borrowing not only Dr. Tyndall’s thoughts, 
but in great measure his very words. 
travels through different media with different 
velocities. 
of four thousand seven hundred feet a second, 
whereas the wave-motion in water (like that pro- 
duced by the fall of a heavy rain-drop on a tran- 
quil pond) is propagated at a rate which does not 
amount to a foot a second. 
are the agents by which this wave-motion is pro- 
duced, while in the case of the sound-pulse it is 
the elasticity of the water that is the urging force. 


of sound ; air is its most common vehicle. 
when air possesses the particular density and 
elasticity corresponding to the temperature of 
freezing water, it is known that the velocity of 
sound in it is one thousand and ninety feet a 
second—almost exactly one-fourth of the velocity 
in water: the reason being that, although the 
greater weight of the water tends to diminish 
the velocity, the enormous molecular elasticity of 
the liquid far more than atones for the disadvan- 
tage due to weight. 
clear idea of the phenomena of sound. 
ous contrivances we can compel the vibrations 
of the air to declare themselves ; we know the 
length and frequency of sonorous waves. We 
can abolish one sound by another. 
the physical meaning of music and noise, of har- 
mony and discord. 
we have precise ideas of the physical processes 
by which special sensations are excited in our 
ears. 


from downright sensible experience. 


the imagination is brought into play to some ex- 
We construct in thought the waves of | 


tent. 


HARPER'S 


through the strings which support the bell. On | 
permitting air to enter the jar with as little 
noise as possible a feeble sound is immediately 
heard, growing louder as the air becomes more 
dense, until every person assembled in the lec- | 
ture-room distinctly hears the ringing of the bell. 
Count Rumford was one of the first to pro- | 
pound, in 1798, the theory regarding the nature | 
of heat which is now universally admitted by men | 
of science. ‘The suggestive fact which led to it | 
was the large amount of heat developed in the 
process of boring cannon at Munich. ‘To test 
his idea, he contrived an apparatus for the gener- 


in actually boiling water, originally at « tempera- 
ture of sixty degrees Fahrenheit, in two hours 
** It would be,difficult,” he says, ‘‘ to 
describe the surprise and astonishment express- 





Dr. Tyn- | 
fect by similiar means, on a small quantity of 


The electric telegraph is perhaps the thing 
which has most frequently missed the consumma- 
In 1732 it was prefigured in 
the shape of a desirable and perhaps possible talis- 
Indeed talismans and amulets often ex- | 


Express | 


‘**T have heard say several times that certain per- 


Two friends 


This ‘‘ error” is nothing less than the electric 


Aldini, again, in his ‘‘ Essai’Théorique et Ex- 


His object was to ascertain whether | 





not only by living persons stationed on the plat- 
form, but even recently slain animals betrayed 
by their contractions the fact that they had re- 
ceived the message sent from the distant battery. 
In this suggestive experiment (and we now won- 
der how people could be so dull) all that was | 
wanted to constitute the telegraph were the dial- | 
plates at each end of the wire. | 
| 
} 


Most happily does Dr. Tyndall select, as his 


principal illustration of the scientific use of the im- 


Light, 


It is the consequence 


But we only know the ether intellectu- 
No one has ever compressed it, so as to 


No one has ever felt it blow on 


The ether itself is far be- 


It is difficult to state the case, even briefly, with- 
Sound 


In water it is propagated at the rate 


Gravity and inertia 


But water is not necessary to the conduction 
And 


Now we have a tolerably 
By vari- 


We know 


In short, 2s regards sound, 


In these phenomena we travel a very little way 
But still 
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sound which we can not see with our bodily eve, 
and we believe as firmly in their existence as in 
that of the air itself, 
cause and mechanism of sound, we desire to know 
the cause and mechanism of light. Here we have 
to call upon that expansive, almost creative pow- 
er of the human intellect, which we call the im- 
agination. In the case now before us, it is man- 
ifested by our transplanting into space, for the 
purposes of light, a modified form of the mech- 
anism of sound, 

We know on what the velocity of sound de- 
pends. When we lessen the density of a medium, 
and preserve its elasticity constant, we augment 
the velocity. When we heighten the elasticity, 
and keep the density constant, we also augment 
the velocity. A small density, therefore, and a 
great elasticity, are the two things necessary to 
rapid propagation. 

Now light is known to move with the astound- 
ing velocity of one hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand miles a second. How is such a velocity to 
be attained? By boldly diffusing in space a me- 
dium of the requisite tenuity and elasticity ! 

Accordingly, philosophers have made such a 
medium their starting-point, endowing it with 
one or two other necessary qualities, handling 
it in accordance with strict mechanical laws; 
and thus transferring it from the world of imag- 
ination to the world of sense, and trying whether 
the final result be not the very phenomena of 
light which ordinary knowledge and skilled ex- 
periment reveal. If in all the multiplied varie- 
ties of these phenomena, including those of the 
most remote and entangled description, this fun- 
damental conception always brings them face to 
face with the truth; if no contradiction to their 
deductions from it be found in external nature ; 
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| this cometary rubbish might be carted away at a 


1 | Single effort by a single dray-horse. 
But, having mustered the | 


if, moreover, it has actually forced upon their at- | 


tention phenomena which no eye had previously 
seen, and which no mind had previously im- 
agined ; if by it they find themselves gifted with 
a power of prescience which has never failed 
when brought to an experimental test—such a 
conception, which never disappoints them, but al- 
ways lands them on the solid shores of fact, must, 
they think, be something more than a mere fig- 
ment of the scientific fancy. It is impossible to 
come to any other conclusion than that reason 
and imagination, by their united action, have led 
them into an invisible world, which is not a bit 
less real than the wurld of the senses, 
Imagination, then, in one brilliant instance, 
has guided us to one of the grandest physical 
facts. But this universal medium, this light- 
ether as it is called, is a vehicle, not an origin, of 
wave-motion. It receives and transmits, but it 
does not create. The motion it conveys is de- 
rived, for the most part, from luminous bodies. 
The scientific imagination, which is here author- 


itative, demands, as the origin and cause of a | 
series of ether-waves, a particle of vibrating mat- | 


ter, quite as definite as, though incomparably 
smaller than, that which gives origin to a music- 
al sound. Such a particle is named an atom, or 
a molecule, and is, we think, by no means diffi- 
cult to imagine. 

Acting on our retina, the different light-waves 
produce the sensation of different colors. Red, 
for example, is produced by the largest waves, 
violet by the smallest; while green and blue are 





produced by waves of intermediate length and | 


amplitude. We may compare their differences 
of magnitude to the billows of the ocean and the 
ripples of a pond. The shingle that would stop 
the one would have no perceptible effect on the 
other. Now suppose a number of minute parti- 
cles, like the motes which dance in sunbeams, to 
be suspended in the atmosphere. It will be ad- 
mitted that, like the pebbles on a beach, they 
may have some influence on the smaller waves 
of light. 

The sky is blue; which indicates a deficiency 
on the part of the larger waves. In accounting 
for the color of the sky the first question sug- 
gested by analogy would undoubtedly be, ‘‘ Is 
not the air blue?” ‘The blueness of the air has, 
in fact, been given as a solution of the blueness 
of the sky. But reason, basing itself on observ- 
ation, asks in reply, ‘‘ How, if the air be blue, 
can the light of sunrise and sunset, which travels 
through vast distances of air, be yellow, orange, 
and even red?” The passage of the white solar 
light through a blue medium could, by no possi- 
bility, redden the light. ‘The hypothesis of a 
blue air is therefore untenable. In fact, the 
agent, whatever it is, which sends us the light 
of the sky, exercises, in so doing, a double ac- 
tion. The light reflected is blue, the light trans- 
mitted is orange or red. 

But it is known that infinitely small particles, 
suspended in a medium, give it a blue tint, when 
seen by reflected light. ‘There are glasses which 
show a bright yellow by transmitted, and a beau- 
tiful blue by reflected light. A trace of soap in 
water gives it a tint of blue, as does the steeping 
in it of a fresh shred of horse-chestnut bark. 
New York milk makes an approximation to the 
same color, through the operation of the same 
cause; and Helmholtz has irreverently disclosed 
the fact that a blue eye is simply a turbid me- 
dium. 

‘The minuteness of the particles which produce 
our azure sky must be left entirely to imagination. 
From their perviousness to stellar light, and oth- 
er considerations, Sir John Herschel drew some 
startling conclusions respecting the density and 
weight of the comets. We know that their tails 
often fill spaces immensely larger than the whole 
earth, whose diameter is only eight thousand 
miles. Both it and our sky, and a good space 
beyond the sky, would certainly be included in a 
sphere ten thousand miles across, three hundred 
thousand of which spheres would be required to 
make up a handsome comet's tail. Now sup- 
pose the whole of this cometary matter to be 
swept together and suitably compressed, what 
do we suppose its volume would be? Sir John 
Hersel:el would tell us that the whole mass of 
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Perhaps 
even a donkey might do the work. 
_ After this we may entertain Dr. Tyndall's no- 
tion concerning the quantity of matter in our sky. 
Suppose a shell to surround the earth at a height 
above the surface which would place it beyond 
the grosser matter that hangs in the lower re- 
gions of the air—say at the height of the Mat- 
terhorn or Mont Blanc. Outside this shell we 
have the deep blue firmament. Let the atmos- 
pheric space beyond the shell be swept clean, 
and let the sky-matter be properly gathered up. 
What is its probable amount? Dr, Tyndall has 
thought that a lady's portmanteau, nay, even 
that a gentleman's portmanteau — possibly his 
snuff-box—might take it all in. But whether 
the actual sky be capable of this amount of con- 
densation or not, he entertains no doubt that a 
sky quite as vast as ours, and as good in ap- 
pearance, coull be formed from a quantity of 
matter which might be held in the hollow of the 
hand. 

After this the sky may fall without making 
us quake about broken bones. 


BATHING IN THE DEAD SEA. 


BatuinG in the Dead Sea produces as novel 
a sensation as if you found yourself suddenly 
endowed with wings, and emulsting the feats 
of a tumbler-pigeon in mid-air. You become a 
clumsy float, a top-heavy buoy, a swollen cork, 
the instant you are in its waters, and arms, legs, 
and body are apparently endowed with the stran- 
gest qualities. It is as if heavy weights were af- 
fixed to each directly you attempt to move, and 
experienced swimmers fail in their best strokes, - 
by reason of the unnatural buoyancy with which 
they have to contend, Your limbs are on the 
surface, and you cleave the air with your hands, 
the moment you try to swim, and the man who 
would be drowned as soon as he was out of his 
depth in any other sheet of water in the world is 
the one best fitted for bathing in the Dead Sea. 
He can not sink in it, let him do what he will. 
It is as if he were incased in life-belts, or sprawl- 
ing on a feather-bed. If he lean back and throw 
his feet up, it is exactly as if he were resting in 
a peculiarly well-stuffed easy-chair, with a leg- 
rest to match. He may fold his arms, turn on 
one side, lie flat upon his stomach or back, clasp 
his knees with both hands, or draw toes and head 
together, in the shape the human body would as- 
sume if crammed hastily into a jar with its ex- 
tremities left out, and all with no more possibilit 
of sinking than if he were in so much soft mene | 
Woe to him if he be tempted by these unusual 
facilities to stay long in the water with his head 
uncovered! The bare and rocky walls of, the 
low-lying caldron which holds the Sea of Death 
reflect back the burning sun and concentrate its 
rays; and a coup de soleil will be the all but 
inevitable consequence of his imprudence. ‘Two 
of our party entered the water, and remained in 


| it for some seconds before they re-covered their 
heads, and the result was severe shooting pains, 


sickness, and dizziness, which lasted until their 


| immersion, an hour later, in the refreshing waters 


of the Jordan. Woe, too, to the inexperienced 
stranger who, following his rule in other bathing, 
dips his head as well as his body into the Dead 
Sea. Inflamed eyes and nostrils, together with 


| hair and beard laden with acrid salts, are among 





the penalties of his rashness; while if he taste 
its waters, he becomes acquainted with a great- 
er concentration of nastiness than had eutered 
into his imagination before. In buoyancy and 
bitterness the Sea of Sodom exceeded all we had 
heard or read respecting it; but in some other 
particulars our anticipations were falsified sur- 
prisingly. We looked for gloom, and we found 
brightness ; we had imagined turbid waters, and 
we found a lake exquisitely clear and delicately 
blue; we expected perfect silence and an un- 
broken waste, and we found the birds singing 
sweetiy among the tamarisks and oleanders, 
which spring up wherever a stream finds its way 
from the mountains to mingle with the mysteri- 
ous inland sea. 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Tue beliefs that were held some two or three 
hundred years ago regarding animals were most 
extraordinary. Not only were perfectly harmless 
creatures described as ‘‘ deadlie” and ** possessed 
of murthering faculties,” but, what is most strange, 
they were reputed to be filled with all kinds of 
malignant passions and envious feelings. Deep, 
calculating designs, and spiteful, crafty cunning, 
were laid to the charge of the most inoffensive 
animals; and old natural history writers vie with 
each other in attributing bad qualities, both men- 
tal and physical, to the whole animal world. 

That beasts of prey, serpents, and stinging in- 
sects should have borne a bad character in olden 
times is not very surprising ; but that such hum- 
ble and harmless creatures as caterpillars and 
worms should be written of as poisonous and 
deadly does indeed seem extraordinary at the 
present day. ; ; 

In an old natural history book new before us, 
date 1608, we find the following character given 
of caterpillars, or ‘* cankers :” **'There is not any 
one sort of caterpillers but they are maligne, 
naught, and venomous ;” and again, ‘* All cater- 
pillers have a burning qualitie, and such as will 
readily fetch off the skinne, and flea [flay] it 
quickly, and rayse blisters. If any one drinke 
the caterpiller [by some extraordinary accident, 
we presume] that liveth in the Pytch [fir] trees, 
there will forthwith follow a great paine about 
his mouth and jawes, vehement inflammation, 
with a sensible itching, the whole body, as it 
were burned and scalded with heate and hot 
vapours.” The names of the creatures referred 
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to are generally vague and ambiguous to a de- 
gree. The following is a description of what is 
termed ‘*a strange and stinking caterpiller,” 
quoted from Gesner: ‘* This stinking caterpil- 
ier is very like to those that are horned, but yet 
it wanteth horns (!), ditfering fro them all in col- 
our. I first espyed it creeping upon a wall to- 
ward the end of August, anno 1550. There 
commeth from it a loathsome and an abhomina- 
ble savour and smell, so that you would verily be- 
leeve it to be verv venomous. It went forwards 
very frowningly, and with a quick, angry, and de- 
spighifull countenaunce, the head alwaies stretch- 
ed ap aloft. I judge her to be blind...... Her 
head was blacke and somewhat hard; her mouth 
crookedly bending like bookes (!), having teeth 
notched like a saw, and with these teeth, as with 
pincers or nyppers, whatsoever she layd hold on 
she, as famished, did bite...... Without doubt, she 
must be concluded to be exceeding venomous.” 
Elsewhere we read: **The hayrie Calterpillers 
are most mischievous and dangerous amongst 
them all, and these are eyther thicke or thinne 
hayred, and the most venomous is that which is 
alled Pityocampe, whose byting ts poyson.” 

It is almost impossible to conceive a more 
helpless and inoffensive creature than a worm, 
yet we read in the same book that ** wormes are 
found to bee very venomous in the kingdome of 
Mogor, and the inhabitants there doe stand in so 
great feare of them, that they bee destroved and 
slaine by them when they travell a journey; and 
therefore, there, they use ordinarily to carry Be- 
somes (birch-brooms) with them to sweepe the 
playne ways for feare of further hurt.” 

Such were the fallacious teachings of the 
‘*learned physitions,” and the uncomfortable be- 
liefs of our sturdy forefathers, some three hun- 
dred vears ago. ‘The teachers evidently regard- 
ed nearly every living thing with distrust and sus- 
picion, and the people at large were only too ready 
to believe in the teachings of their old apotheca- 
ries and herbalists. 





I 





GOVERNMENT AMONG ANIMALS. 

Uniike the monarchical system of horses, 
dogs in the savage or semi-wild state, left to 
themselves, without masters, as they are in all 
Oriental cities, form clans, and actually suhdi- 
vide their foraging ground into districts, over 
the boundaries of which a death penalty is in- 
flicted upon a trespasser if he can not make a 
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tion. Yet there is a concert of action in their 
apparently confused movements, which at least 
presupposes a sagacity always equal to the emerg- 
ency, when on their thieving expeditions. When 
ten rats agree to dip their tails in succession into 
the nose of an oil-jug, and then lick each other's 
| caudal extremity for a luxury, it indicates some- 
| thing beyond instinct. 


bashaws, or an oligarchy, is still an open ques- 
} 


POETRY AND PROSE. 
He plunged into x myriad themes; 
A highly sentimental youth, 
He talked of hope and hope’s bright dreams, 
Of love and love's eternal truth ; 
He read from out the Laureate’s page 
The glowing lines of Locksley Hall, 
The glories of the future age- 
‘To her he deemed his all in all. 


He hinted that, when lit by love, 
Life’s path, albeit smooth or hilly, 

Must easy be, ‘* Hope’s ray above—' 

*T think,” she said, ‘* ‘tis growing chilly.’ 

** How sweet,” he still went on, ‘*to flee 
From streets of men and crowded city! 

Sings Shelley—" “On my word,” said she, 
** Your talk is really vastly pretty. 





successful escape 

Wolves hunt together in packs, and by com- 
bining forces destroy both men and groups of 
large animals. When their hunger is satisfied 
they separate,and wander about stealthily and sol- 
itarily. Notso, however, with dogs. ‘They keep 
compactly together in searching for garbage, as 
the scavengers in all Oriental countries, and quar- 
rel savagely for a bone; but when it disappears 
their wrath subsides, and they are good friends 
again. No one dog assumes superiority over the 
others of his elan or district, which shows a pe- 
suliar order of government. ‘hey know every 
member of another community, and deadly con- 
flicts ensue when either party crosses the recog- 
nized lines of territory. Many young puppies 
lose their lives in consequence of not being thor- 
oughly instructed in their constitutional rights 
and privileges. 

Travelers furnish abundant evidence of this 
natural order of government among canines. It 
matters ot where they may be—in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, or America—the form of government is 
always the same 

I'hose four-handed gentlemen with tails, ac- 
counts of whose imitative faculty, restless ac- 
tivity, and nut-loving stomachs are written in 
books, seem to form no associations, or act un- 
der any acquired or instinctive rules that ap- 
proach to any systematic form of government. 
Monkeys are social in their habits, but excess- 
ively selfish, capricious, and unreliable. Unre- 
strained in their native haunts, they lead a wan- 
dering, vagabond life in groups, principally in 
the tops of trees. ‘There is neither king, auto- 
crat, presiding elder, nor council of state among 
them. When alarmed, they all scamper off out 
of harm's way as fast as possible, reappearing as 
soon as the cause of alarm is past. ‘They then 
chatier with the volubility of members of a de- 
bating club about nobody knows what. Howl- 
ing monkeys listen hours together to the awful 
noise of one individual perched on a limb where 
the others can botli see and hear the distinguished 
orator. What it is all about can no more be di- 
vined than the seerets of the Knights of Malta. 

Monkeys have philoprogenitiveness. A big 
fellow is never happier than w hen he sits hours 
together with « little one in his arms; but no at- | 
tachment is discoverable toward adults of either | 
sex that partakes of the characteristics of actual 
love. Ishmaelites in their intercourse — each 
looks out for himself, utterly regardless of the 
rights, claims, or interests of others. 

Might is right, to all haman appearance, with 








ciers must have existed there at no distant period, 
| the phenomena of moraines, polished rock, and 

other unerring evidences of glacial agencies ap- 

pearing in every direction above an altitude of 
| 9000 feet. While, however, it has been a sub- 
| ject of surprise that no glaciers were actually dis- 
covered, their non-existence has been considered 
an established fact in our physical geography, not- 
withstanding that the elevation and general con- 
figuration of our mountains are as well calculated 
for their exhibition as the glacier region of Switz- 
erland. Immense fields of perpetual snow or 
névé were, indeed, met with, but no consolida- 
tion of this into true glacial ice. 

For some years:past Mr. Clarence King, for- 
merly of the Geological Survey of California, has 
been engaged, under the direction of the Engi- 
neer Bureau, in the geological and topographical 
survey of the region along the fortieth parallel ; 
and the report upon this labor is now being print- 
ed by the government in an unusual style of ex- 
cellence of typography and illustration. 

By authority of the Chief Engineer of the Army, 
Mr. King’s attention was directed during the sum- 
mer of 1870 to questions connected with the 
configuration and general condition of our lofty 
mountain summits, especially those of a volcanic 
character; and it was determined to make thor- 








POETRY AND PROSE. 


1 


**You waste your sweets on desert air; 

They always tell me—don’t you know it ?— 
I'm most prosaic, and declare 

I've nothing in me of the poet.” 
‘*Ah, poetry! ‘tis Heaven's own speech *” 

He cried, in manner quite ecstatic ; 
‘*Musiec celestial, teach me, teach—" 

“TI like my music operatic,” 


She interposed. ‘I must go in; 
"Tis late.” ** Oh, fair, ethereal creature! 
Oh, heartless world of show and sin! 





the lower orders of animals. ‘The strongest, by 
mere dint of physical force, have full sway among 
their associates, seizing the best morsel, driving 
away others from their own possessions, and, de- 
void of all sympathy, keep the control as long as 


Where art thou, world of love and nature?” 
Ah me! if hard he deems her now, 

For this same hardness soon he'll thank her: 
He'll marry money; she, I trow— 

Well, she will wed von sterling banker ! 





they have strength and sharp teeth equal to the 
maintenance of the ascendency. 

Rats and mice accompany civilization, They 
make voyages round the world, leaving colonies 
at every stopping-place where there is time for 
communication with the shore. By a nice in- | 
stinet they scent the land, and, with equal nicety 
of discrimination, decide to emigrate when a ves- | 
sel arrives in port. There is a language by which | 
their intentions are communicated from one to 
unother, or it would be impossible there should | 
he such general acquiescence in anew enterprise, 
But with all the ingenuity of naturalists in study- | 
ng out the economy and governing instincts of | 


manv races, the rats bid defiance to their re- 
searches. - Whether there are chiefs of tribes, 


GLACIERS ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 

Few advances in our knowledge of the physic- 
al geography of the continent are more entitled 
to consideration from their interest and import- 
ance than the discovery, during the past sum- 
mer, of systems of glaciers (some of immense 
magnitude) in the high mountain peaks of North- 
ern California, Oregon, and Washington Terri- 
tory—namely, Shasta, Rainier, and Hood. Ex- 
plorers in the Alpine regions of the United States 
have been struck with the indications that gla- 





series. Mr. King himself proceeded to Mount 
Shasta with the special object of investigating the 
lava systems connected with that peak. The as- 
cent of the mountain was made on the 11th of 
September with a properly equipped party, and 
the necessary topographical and other instru- 
ments were carried along for the purpose of 
the survey, On reaching the summit of the 
lesser Shasta they obtained a fair view in ev- 
ery direction around them, and, to their aston- 
ishment, they found directly beneath them, in a 
gorge dividing them from the main Shasta, a 


| glacier of at Jeast three miles in length and four 


thousand feet in width, opposite where they were 
stationed. This proved to be only one of an ex- 
tended series belonging to the same volcanic peak. 
From the summit of the main mountain, 14,440 


ough surveys of Mount Shasta and others in the | 


mountain for a breadth of three or four mil 
and with a length of about six, attaining , waies, 
mated thickness of 2500 feet. The se age 9 
system of the mountain was ascertained 1, 
of much complexity ; but it is hoped that we - 
tailed map which was prepared by Mr Clark = 
topographer of the expedition, on a scale of = 
inches to the mile, with the final report of ae 
King, will exhibit all the phenomena ;, _ 
mutual relations. Six weeks were occ, ni * = 
together in the work of examination tty 
of Mount Shasta. 

During the exploration of Shasta \; Arnold 
Hague, a member of Mr. King’s expedition - 1 
occupied with the survey of Mount Hood: er 
Mr. 8S. F. Emmons, leaving the Shasta tdi 
subsequently proceeded from Shasta, with \f; 
Wilson, to Mount Rainier, in Washington Te 
ritory, for the same purpose. 

Both these parties succeeded in finding glacier 
systems in fine development, @ report in regard 
to all of which will be included in the account 
which Mr. King is now preparing for publication 
The glaciers of Mount Hood were found to he of 
great magnitude, and to constitute the source of 
several well-known streams. Perhaps the largest 
glacier in the entire system observed during the 
summer was that from which White River takes 
its source, on Mount Rainier. The greatest 
width of this was estimated at from four to 
tive miles, narrowing toward its extremity + 
about one and a half miles, and attainiy 
length of probably more than ten miles, 

A detailed account of the discoveries of Mr 
King’s party is to be given, with full illustra 
tions, in his report to the Engineers’ Department 
It is his intention, if he receive the proper author 
ity, to continue his investigations on other mount 
ain peaks, especially of Mount Baker, Mount St 
Helens, and Mount Adams, with special reference 
to establishing a connected system of surveys of 
the higher altitudes of the country. 

The discovery of glaciers on Mount Shasta by 
Mr. King of course soon became known in Cal 
ifornia, and several parties have since then visit 
ed the locality, and have had the pleasure of see 
ing for the first time an American glacier. Ey 
cursions to these will, of course, soon become the 
rage, and add another to the many attractions 
and fascinations of the Pacific slope of the United 
States. 


and surve 
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A SCRAP FROM BURMAH. 


In the happy days when Karhathan Parah was 
King of the Burmese a potter formed in his heart 
un evil plot against the prosperity of his neig! 
| bor, a wealthy washerman who lived in the sain: 





village. The envious potter, bent on injuring his 
good neighbor, went to the palace of the king 
and thus addressed him : 

**O illustrious prince! is it not well known in 
| the mountains and valleys of our land that all the 
| calamities which have come so severely and sud 
denly upon your kingdom of late years hav 
arisen from the fact that your Majesty has no 
longer the charm of a white elephant, since the 
unfortunate death of the lucky white elephant 
which belonged to your father, who now reposes 
in rapture in the seventh heaven of the blessed 
immortals? Do you not know, O king, that the 
elephant which now carries you is but a common 
black beast, which brings only black Juck to us? 
Having, therefore, your prosperity and glory at 
| heart, O king, and kissing the dust from your 
golden feet, I venture to propose the following 
plan to your Majesty: There is a washerman in 
this city of extraordinary skill in washing or dye 
ing white every thing brought to him, however 
black it may be, and however difficult to make 
white and beautiful. Let, now, my lord the king 
consider well the word of his servant, and bid this 
skillful washerman to wash your royal elephant 
white, so that the white days of prosperity ma) 
once more dawn upon your blessed Majesty.” 

The king, who was weak in mind, heard the pot 
ter’s project with delight, and readily assented t 
it. Hesummoned the skillful washerman, who 
fame was great, and thus addressed him : 

**I command thee, most loyal subject, to use 
thy skill in washing my elephant white, that | 
may enjoy white days of prosperity even as my 
father before me.” 

But the washerman, who was a shrewd man 
suspecting the plot of the potter to rnin him b 
so vain a project, thus spoke to the king : 

‘Oh, my lord king! that I may wash m 
lord’s royal elephant white, a suitable washing 
honse must be erected, and also a pot of corre 
| sponding size must be constructed, and then | 

will wash your Majesty’s highly respected ele 

yhant white, and feel myself thrice blessed 1! 

mond carried out my lord the king’s wishes. 
On this the king summoned the potter, and en 
joined him, on pain of his royal displeasure, t° 
construct a vast pot, of sufficient dimensions to 
hold the royal elephant, as well as a sufficient 
quantity of water and other constituents for the 
ablution, ‘The potter, in fear and trembling, ©°'- 
lected a mass of clay, out of which he constracte? 
a pot large enough to hold the royal elephant. : 

When, however, the elephant stepped into this 
huge pot, it broke into several pieces. Another 
pot was made, of considerable thickness, by the 








feet above the sea level, they were able to mark 
out three other glaciers of considerable extent, 
the largest about four and a half miles long, and 
from two to three miles wide. The reason that, 
notwithstanding the many ascents of this mount- 
ain, no glaciers had hitherto been discovered lies 
in the fact that parties have gone up from the 
south side, where no glaciers and but little snow 
are to be met with. 

_In the course of the exploration additional gla- 
ciers were found—one on the eastern side, end- 
ing in a rounded bluff of 900 feet; another on 
the northeast side ; and still another, the largest 
of all, and of the greatest interest, on the north- 
ern side. ‘This glacier covered the side of the 





potter, who, do as he w ould, could not, even by 
his largest fires, bake it thoroughly, so as to make 
it both compact and strong. So the unfortunate 
potter was in this dilemma: if he made a thin 
pot, it was broken by the weight of the elephant. 
and if he made it thick enough to resist such 
weight, he could not, with all his efforts, get the 


pot sufficiently baked, and was obliged at last to 
give up the task as beyond his power, anv to 


him 


brave the royal displeasure, which consigned 


to a prison for the rest of his life, and confiscate 
his goods, z 

‘* Plot not against thy neighbor,” says be 
mese proverb, ‘‘lest thine own property suffer Hl 
the plot "—a proverb which is here well enforce?. 








